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write the stories that the editors want. 
new, 
The editors are waiting for you 


idea. It is 


at the very beginning of the subject, which is, 
question. 


and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROC XxESSIVE 
LESSON FF ”- TLRE 


Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature 
sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our 
regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly 
prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest 
ideas in writing and selling your 


SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER 


The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce 
it to DIGEST. readers we are going to make the offer, 
for. immediate acceptance, to send this course, together 
with -a-year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST— 
both for $5.00. 


pos- 


The 


stories. 





USE THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Writer’s Digest. 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: I en “ere (P - Lice or personal check) 
$5.00, for which send t rn mail your IDEAL 
stare ig IN stage STORY WRITING with twelve supple- 


enter my scription tor one year 
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“enter” and write in the mar- 
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want to write and sell short stories? 
keen observer of life 


Sell YOUR Short Stories | 


Others do and so ca 


around you, and have a 
knowledge of the technique of putting a short story together, you can 
For every editor is looking for 
well trained writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. 
-you have the idea for the story—and 
we will supply the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your 


The “Ideal” Course in Short-Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
“What is it that constitutes a story?” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 
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Lesson 1 The First Essential of 
Short Story Writing. 

Lesson 2. How Get a 
and Camouflage It. 
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per Handling of 


Story 
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Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 

Lesson 8. Explaining “Plot” and 
“Crisis.” 

Lesson 9 Hou Secure “Sus 
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Lesson 10. “Suspense.” 


Characterization, 
How to Develop Style. 


Lesson 11. 


Lesson 12 


Lesson 13. The ctting — Atmos 
Phere and Color. 

Lesson 14 Dialogue. 

Lesson 15. The Climax. 

Lesson 16. Dcenouement and Con 
clusion, 

Lesson 17 Relation of Author to 


Characters. 

Lesson 18. Short Story 
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A Sample Plot. 


A Distinct 
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Lesson 21. The Young Writer 
Sought by Editors. 
Lesson 22. Preparing the Manu- 


script. 
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EUGENE CUNNINGHAM 


Author of Numerous Short-Stories and 
Travel Articles 


During the War Mr. Cunningham served in the United 
States Navy aboard the U. S. S. New Orleans. In 1920 
he traveled through the interior of Central America, 
which resulted in his illustrated serial in Wide World, 
“Through Central America on Horseback.” He is the 
author of many stories in Argosy-All-Story, Green 
Book, Sunset, Adventure, Wide World, etc. “The 
Regulation Guy”, a book of Short-Stories, is in publica- 
tion (Cornhill), and also ‘‘Gypsying Through Central 
America,” an illustrated book of travel (T. Fisher Unwin). 
Having completed several novelettes, to appear shortly, 
Mr. Cunningham is finishing a book-length novel of 
Central American life. 


“To the ambitious beginner at writing, I can tes- 
tify that Dr. Esenwein spells Opportunity, no less. 
His course in story-writing strikes straight and 
cleanly into the heart of the Maze. By easy, natural 
steps the novice is led from a state of absolute ig- 
norance of technique through the various stages 
of the art, until he stands at last possessed of a 
thorough grounding in all the principles of fiction- 
writing, with achievement of a short-story artisti- 
cally acceptable. And the manner of his teaching 
bulks as large as the matter. His kindly, shrewd 
oriticisms were, and are, invaluable to me.’ 
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Dr. Esenwein’s pupils are selling their work because 
they are taught to do so. One student has reported 


sales of $600 in one week; another has recently won a 
$2000 prize; others have sold their first stories. 
of this sort comes in every day. 


News 


Stories of Success 


that mean something to YOU! 


READ THIS BOOKLET 
Free for the Asking 


Eugene Cunningham and 28 
other authors show how Dr. ]. Berg 
Esenwein helped them to succeed. 
They recommend Dr. Esenwein’s 


40-lesson course in Story-writing. 


Dr. Esenwein’s course solves all 
the problems of fiction-making be- 
cause it deals conclusively with all 
the elements that make up a story, 
whether long or short. Dr. Esen- 
wein is a real teacher; his course 
the introduction to a profession. 


Tell us what kind of work you 
are interested in. Story-writing, 
novel-writing, magazine or news- 
paper writing, verse-writing, and 
all the literary branches are taught. 


 palaetenlentatentententetertetetetetterteetate 


The Home Correspondence School, 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me without charge or ob- 
ligation your booklet 


“29 Stories of Success” 


From The 
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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts— 
and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before 
you forward them to the editors. 

Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor 
imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a 
critical analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your pvlot—tell you 
how to improve characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 
Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he is a 
successful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interest 
in the other writer’s problems, and who therefore takes a 
keen joy in helping to solve them. He is a man, too, who 
knows the market and can give valuable advice about 
selling your manuscripts. 

This means that every manuscript which is received is 
read and criticized just as carefully as though it were Mr. 
Reeve’s own work. This does not mean that we guarantee 
favorable criticism. Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not 
just want compliments, regardless of the merit of your 
work. If your work is good, he tells you so and suggests 
a list of suitable markets. If it is faulty, he likewise tells 
you how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 
CRITICISM. 


Rates for Criticizing Prose 
Manuscripts 
Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low 
as is consistent with the quality of the service which we 
offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, as 
follows: 


eb SS re $1.00 
Se Ae eo ee ee 

| SSR 3.00 
3000 to 4000 words...........eeeeees 4.00 
Bee OR Free Wi ob os os cesesccates 5.00 


Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 
10,000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 


CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. 


. - e . y 
Digest Typing Service j Uf 
We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c : 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line. 
The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of = 


paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies, 








NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 


“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 


“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. ., Warren, Pa, 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St. CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Reading and Criticism of Manuscripts, Advice Regarding Markets. 


(JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE), Franklin, Ohio 





Editing, Re- 


vision and Preparation of Manuscripts for Publication. All Manuscripts read and advised 
upon with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 

Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 

Book Manuscripts a specialty. An efficient typing service under personal supervision. 





October 10. 1924. & e 4 i that 
My Dear Mr. Reeve: 
You may like to 


know that I landed 





much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 
sibly, an answer to 
the people who may 
ask me: “Didya getjer 
money back?” With 


my appreciation of 
your advice and criti- 
cism, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
A. C., Salem, Mass. 














Manuscript 
For twenty years Mr. James Knapp 
Reeve has been helping writers to per- 


--— in —..— 
where, except for your fect and make salable their work. one of the magazines 
suggestion, I would Jack London wrote that Mr. Reeve had you suggested. Never 
not have thought of “shown him the way.” He was the a. So 
submitting fiction. founder and former editor of “The T ‘tcted thle looms a 

d 2. ” 2 e . 
ne ee Editor. In his earlier days he was twenty-four magazines 
world travel writer for many periodicals ; —had two critics criti- 
cize it—another first, 


editor of a newspaper, 
magazines. He knows what editors want. 

The Service Bureau for Writers will 
read, analyze, give full letter of con- 
structive criticism, 
kets for your particular manuscript. 
Or, will revise, correct, and put your 
work into the best possible shape to 
merit consideration. 
ticulars will be sent on request. 





October 11, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 
I have just sold my 
story that you 
criticized, to 








and various you second. Rewrote 
after your suggestion 
and landed it. I 
thought you would like 
to know this, for it 
was entirely due to 
your splendid criti- 
cism that I finally sold 
the story. 

Very sincerely yours, 

H 


and suggest mar- 


Rates and par- Johnstown, Pa. 

















TEXT BOOKS 


36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of all 
the possible situations that the many relations of life 
offer to the writer. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) Price $1.50, 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers. Tells 
how to make money by Syndicating, by Writing Ad- 
vertising, by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting 
Card Verses and Sentiments, Price $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—Every step 
from the idea to the finished story. Price 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—The best book of instruction 
on photoplay writing yet published. Teaches the 
primary steps and each successive step up to the com- 
pleted play. (Dimick.) 392 pages; cloth. Price $3.00. 

THE WRITER’S BOOK.—An invaluable desk 
book. Extensive treatment of certain leading subjects, 
as follows: A Course in Short Story — How to 
Write English; The Making of Verse; Studies of 
Grammar, Syntax, Rhetoric, Punctuation, etc.; and 
Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel, and Song 
Writing. Price $2.50. 

ADVICE OF EDITORS ON THE PREPARA- 
TION OF MANUSCRIPTS,.—A collection of original 
letters from the editors of thirty-three well-known 
publications. Price 25c. 





Complete descriptive catalogue of these and thirty other textbooks for writers, on request. 


FOR WRITERS 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A 
exposition of Germ Plots, What They Are, an 


ractical 
; Where 
Found; Their Structure and Development, and Rela- 


tion of the Plot to the Story. Price $1.00. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—Its character and 
principles, and the various classes of figures of speech, 
with illustrations, (Reibold.) Price $1.50. 

THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS.—A 
further development of the principles set forth in “The 
36 Dramatic Situations.” Of incalculable value to all 
writers interested in a psychological approach to the 
art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) 282 pages; cloth. Price $2.50. 

WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Tells in 
detail how to make a success of trade press authorship. 
(Farrington.) Price $1.00, 

RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual of 
Verse Making in General: Rhyme, Meter, Stanza 
Forms, Subtleties of Versification. Price 75c. 

THE WAY INTO PRINT.—A dozen practical and 
valuable articles pointing out the steps to success, by 
writers who have succeeded, Price 50c. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An answer in tabloid 
form to a question that thousands of writers ask each 
day. Price 25c. 

THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A simple and 
,, method of keeping track of all manuscripts. 

rice 70c. 





Ready Now! 


for all writers. 





A new and completely revised edition of “1001 Places to Sell 
Manuscripts.” The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 
The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost 


of book. Price $2.50. 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


Will You Give $5 for $100? 


F COURSE, every student of the “IDEAL” COURSE in Short Story Writing or 
News Writing is not going to sell his or her first manuscript for $100, the very 
first time mailed; but we claim that if you have been stumbling along in a rut, 

making mistakes, doing things the wrong way, submitting manuscripts to editors and 
publishers without a thorough knowledge of how it should be done—that the “IDEAL” 
Course will set you right. Your chance for receiving a check for $50, $100—or $500— 
will be doubled when you have once learned the fundamentals of successful writing. 


A Genuine $7 Value for $5 


The regular price of an “Ideal” Course is $5.00. The regular price of a year’s 
subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST is $2.00. But for prompt acceptance you 
may have your choice of any one of the two “Ideal” Courses described below, 
together with a full year’s subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST—both for $5.00. 


If you are already a subscriber, your subscription will be extended for one year from 


present date of expiration. 
A review below, of the lesson-heads contained in these “Ideal” Courses will 
convince you that they are thorough, and will take you from the “primary grade” to 


the “university diploma.” 
“IDEAL” COURSE IN SHORT-STORY WRITING 


First Essentials of Short-Story 14. Climax and Conclusion. 
Writing. 15. Don’t Be a Quitter. 

How to Get a Story. 16. Relation of the Author to His 
Write About the Things You Know. Characters. 

Themes Are Everywhere. 17. How the Short-Story Differs from 
Importance of Good Titles. * Other Forms of Fiction. 
Beginning the Story. 18. Stories that People Want. 
Writing the Story. 19. How to Develop a Plot. 
Plot—Suspense—Crisis. 20. What Editors Demand. 

How to Handle Emotion. 21. Preparing the Manuscript. 
Describing the Characters. 22. How to be Original. 

How to Attain “Style.” 23. Short Stories and Playlets. 
Atmosphere and Color. 24. Revising the Manuscript. 

How to Write Dialogue. 25. How and Where to Sell. 


(one! .-—a itnhnb~men me ms MAIL 
“IDEAL” COURSE IN {| Se 
NEWS-WRITING AND THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 
CORRESPONDENCE 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A Promising Field. I enclose $5.00 (P. O. Order or personal check) for which send 
. What News Is. to me by return mail, postpaid, THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN 


L. 
2 
3. News Sources, 
4 


i 
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. How to Handle the Story. 
5. How to Get the Story to Also enter my subscription for one year to THE WRITER’S 
the Paper. extend 
3. Newspaper Correspondence. |; DIGEST. 
7. How to Handle “Copy.” 
. General Instructions. 
. Expressions to Avoid. 
. Branches of Correspondence. | Address 
. Correspondence as a Bread | 
Winner. 
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Here is a Bargain 
that IS a Bargain 


ROGET’S THESAURUS - $2.50 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 1 YR. 2.00 


$4.50 


Both for Only $3.50! 


A DOLLAR SAVED on the regular price of either the 
Rocet’s or Writer’s Dicest, both practically indispensable 
to the ambitious writer of today. The coupon below will 
bring you both for only $3.50 if used promptly. 

How often we have puzzled over that “right” 
word, finally accepting one “that will do.” Let 
Roget’s supply that elusive word or phrase. More 
necessary to effective style and description than even 
a dictionary. No writer will be without its valua- 
ble help once he or she has used it. The dictionary 
supplies the meaning of a known word; the 
Thesaurus supplies the word for the meaning—for 
all the endless shades of meaning, often so difficult 
of expression without this reference. 























Handsomely bound in 
cloth, 671 pages 


Suppose that in our story we write, “His meaning was clear ...”. We 
stop. The word “clear” is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word “clear.” There we find “intelligible, lucid, 
explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well-defined, per- 
spicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, striking, glaring, transparent, above- 
board, unshaded, recognizable, unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, 
open, positive, unconfused, graphic.” See what a fieid of expression we have at 
our command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
like manner. 


THIS OFFER IS LIMITED—CLIP COUPON NOW 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Send to me by return mail a cloth-bound copy of ROGET’S THESAURUS, and enter 
(or extend) my subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, all for $3.50, postpaid, 
which amount I enclose herewith. (Money order, currency or check acceptable.) It is 
understood that if I am not fully satisfied, you will return my money upon request. 
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What Every Writer Should Read 


By STANLEY BRUGIN 


The primal interest of every writer is to 
be read. The primal factor in the making of 
a writer is to read. No intelligent individual 
will enter the realm of steel manufacture be- 
fore studying at some length the system and 


the methods of the United States Steel 
Corporation. No discriminating oil driller 
will fail to familiarize himself with the 


workings of the Standard Oil Co. No rail- 
road operator will neglect an opportunity to 
master the essentials of policy as pursued 
by the New York Central or The Pennsyl- 
vania. No sensible merchant about to es- 
tablish a chain of grocery stores will ignore 
the valuable information to be derived by 
him from a diligent analysis of such an or- 
ganization as, say, The Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. 

How much the more reason for everyone 
aspiring to make writing his career, or even 
a side-line, to saturate himself with the 
choicest product of the most radiant minds 
in the field of letters. How important it is 
that every individual planning to launch his 
craft in the literary ocean steep himself 
in the priceless and vivifying elixir distilled 
by the acknowledged masters of universal 
literature. 

Certainly few will be so illogical or obtuse 
as to deny the unassailable and unchallenge- 
able. Few indeed will be the reckless souls, 
heedless of reason’s mandates, who will 
dispute the cogency of the would-be writer’s 
basic pre-requisite: to be thoroughly and 
completely permeated with the sterling and 
matchless books of the past. 


Yet it is just here, subsequent to the ad- 
mission of the above, that a grave question 
rears its head, a weighty problem obtrudes 
itself. The domain of letters is so wide, the 
borders of literature’s kingdom so far flung, 
how shall one find his way? 

It has been said that if one were to visit 
the library of the Louvre and determine to 
read sixteen hours a day for one hundred 
years, he would find at the end of that period 
that he had completed but twenty of the 
scores of stacks in that mammoth library. 
With the limited reading hours at the com- 
mand of the average man, and with the 
hundreds of thousands of volumes already 
published and the thousands printed an- 
nually, how is one to proceed in putting 
every hour of reading to the highest use and 
greatest benefit ? 

The answer, of course, is quite obvious. 
A process of sifting must be put in opera- 
tion. One must select reading matter with 
extreme fastidiousness. Only the very best, 
those tested by the most significant author- 
ities and conceded by them to possess un- 
usual distinction, only those deserve our 
time and attention. 

Thus have we arrived at the most com- 
mendable and advantageous starting point. 
We shall give our eye only to those pro- 
ductions whose-merit-is indisputable, whose 
excellence is unquestionable, whose virtues 
have been agreed upon by masters of di- 
verse and conflicting points of view. 

With such a reasonable norm before us, 
it were irrational indeed for any one to 
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dedicate hours to the meretricious and 
ephemeral. No one would consider for a 
moment to clothe himself in shoddy when 
possessing artistically wrought raiment 
made of the finest silk; especially when 
those who know are in accord in their 
views that the silk is genuine and matchless. 

How exceedingly fortunate we are in 
having before us such weighty and relevant 
criteria. We have but to consult author- 
itative craftsmen and our problem is offered 
a thoroughly satisfying solution. 

Desirous, first of all, to familiarize our- 
selves with the larger and wider aspects of 
the realm of letters, we are in the position of 
the explorer who seeks to survey the vistas 
before him. He, of course, ascends the 
highest hill, and stationing himself upon 
its peak endeavors to view the miles of ter- 
ritory revealed by the altitude. 

Paralleling the procedure of the ex- 
plorer, every writer will find himself su- 
premely benefited by essaying to survey the 
field before him. To facilitate this opera- 
tion there are about ten or twelve volumes 
that will serve admirably as more or less 
infallible guides and trustworthy pathfind- 
ers. 

Seeking to perform in the department of 
books what Wells and Van Loon have done 
for history and J. Arthur Thomson for 
science, John Drinkwater’s “The Outline 
of Literature” succeeds laudably in its high- 
ly ambitious undertaking. A close second 
in the race for laurels is John Macy’s “Out- 
line of World Literature,” and the compact 
“Literature of the World” by Richardson 
and Owen. 

While we have listed outlines reviewing 
the general material, we think it not amiss 
to mention several works that deal with 
more limited and specialized aspects. Thus, 
the world’s great stories are skillfully 
analyzed and the chief elements annotated 
by Marion M. Miller in her “Manual of 
Ready Reference to Classic Fiction,” and 
the literature of Spain, France, Italy, Eng- 
land and Germany is judiciously epitomized 
in Marian Edwards’ “Summary of the Lit- 
erature of Modern Europe.” 

We must shower praise on the universal- 
ly accepted authoritativeness of “The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature” and 


“The Cambridge History of American Liter- 
ature.” Those interested in histories of the 
literatures of other nations will find com- 
prehensive volumes devoted to the pro- 
ductions of every important country. 

One desirous of information on historical 
fiction will meet two splendidly conceived 
volumes. E. A. Baker lists several thousand 
novels depicting events of the past in his 


“Guide to Historical Fiction.” In addition 


to enumerating fiction which portrays the 
past, J. R. Kays also evaluates modern fic- 
tion in his “Guide to Historical Fiction.” 

Although contemporary letters have not 
been dealt with as masterfully as the above, 
there are nevertheless several works which 
furnish praiseworthy sketches of the liter- 
ature of our time. Mr. Carl Van Doren, 
with fine acumen and trenchant judgment, 
presents verbal vignettes of today’s popular 
pen-wielders in “Contemporary American 
Novelists.” Works other than the novel 
have been given adequate treatment in the 
companion volumes, “Contemporary Amer- 
ican Literature” and “Contemporary British 
Literature” by the collaborators, Manly and 
Ricket. A fine feature of both books are the 
appended bibliographies and study outlines. 

In the foregoing we have sought to pre- 
sent the outstanding summaries of interna- 
tional and especially American and English 
literature. The prudent reader who turns 
their pages will find invaluable and reliable 
guides to lead him through the bewildering 
maze of books. It might, however, be of 
profit to mention some specific titles that 
have upon them the impress of universal 
encomium. 

The place of honor must be yielded to 
several ancient works which have weathered 
the storms of centuries, and have emerged 
with superadded glory. “The Book of 
Ruth” is irrefragably entitled to first place. 
It is in all probability the greatest love 
story in existence. Its simplicity and poig- 
nancy are almost inimitable. In heart ap- 
peal and tenderness it stands sublimely alone 
like a solitary eagle on the crowning peak 
of the majestic Himalayas. 

The limitations of space compel us to ad- 
vert only to prose fiction. We place next 
to “The Book of Ruth” several of the an- 


(Continued on page 48) 




















Punctuation, Ghost Stories and 
Other Matters 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


In writing for publication, the material 
itself, the expression of thought, is the one 
first thing to have consideration. 

This expression of thought may be made 
entirely clear to the reader, or it may be 
infinitely jumbled, by the use or the omis- 
sion of proper punctuation. 

The comma seems particularly trouble- 
some to many writers, some using it to ex- 
cess, so that a sentence is choppy instead of 
flowing smoothly, while others disregard it 
so entirely that close application is required, 
and not infrequently rereading, to discover 
the meaning. e 

The practical value of a proper under- 
standing and use of punctuation may be il- 
lustrated by two incidents that came under 
my personal observation. One was in con- 
nection with a book manuscript of some 
sixty thousand words, a dramatic, emotional 
tale that might have been successful had it 
been presented to publishers in proper form. 
The writer, however, disregarded every 
form of punctuation except the dash. That 
served in the place of periods, commas, 
semi-colons, colons, even interrogation 
marks; consequently close study of each 
sentence was needed in order to reach a 
proper understanding. To my knowledge 
this was sent to publisher after publisher 
with no success, when I have little doubt 
that it would have found place had it not 
been for this defect. 

This was before the days of universal 
employment of the typewriter. With the 
machine instead of the pen for the prepara- 
tion of manuscripts, there is hardly a pos- 
sibility that this particular fault now could 
be so much in evidence. 

The other case in mind is that of the 
manuscript of the first novel of a writer 
who later became extremely successful. In 
fact this author’s work not long ago took 
third rank in the United States in point of 
sale of fiction. The manuscript in question 
was submitted in longhand, was read by 


and received favorable comment from the 
“reader” for a prominent publishing house. 
But when the reader brought it up to his 
chief, the latter glanced over a few of the 
pages, found difficulty in reading them be- 
cause of the careless punctuation, and 
stated emphatically that no matter how good 
the story might be he would not encourage 
a writer by taking a manuscript so faultily 
prepared and which would need practically 
entire rewriting before it could be sent to 
the composing room. 

The result was that the writer in question 
had a long wait before finding acceptance 
and getting started on the path that later 
led to a very wonderful success. 

These two instances show how a writer 
may handicap himself. An editor feels, and 
rightly, that an author should show suffi- 
cient pride in and regard for his own work, 
to present it in the best possible form. 

I do not mean to make my articles in the 
Writer’s Dicest a medium for advertising 
any certain aids for writers. But I think 
I shall be doing a service to those who are 
troubled at all in the correct placing of 
commas, and other little essentials to the 
making of a correct manuscript, if I advised 
them to get and to study a little book en- 
titled “Punctuation and Other Typogra- 
phical Matters,” by Marshall T. Bigelow, 
published by Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., 
Boston. 

* * * 

A correspondent has asked me to tell him 
how to acquire an attractive style in writ- 
ing, or rather, what is understood as con- 
stituting good diction. I confess that it is 
hard to answer this, or to give a worth 
while definition. But there is just as much 
difference between good diction and poor 
diction in writing, as there is between a cor- 
rect and an incorrect musical number. In 
a musical composition we look first of all 
for harmony, and in diction we unconscious- 
ly seek the same—a flow of words that is 
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pleasing to the ear, and whose meaning 
readily may be absorbed. The best that | 
can do is to refer my questioner to 
Macauley, the greatest stylist of them all, 
whose flow of harmonious and balanced 
periods is music to the ear, and a delight to 
the soul. In proof of this get his TRIAL 
OF WARREN HASTINGS and read the 
wonderful picture of the trial scene as 
staged in the Great Hall of Westminster 
Abbey. 


* a * 


And now I have rather a curious thing 
to comment on. The Unpardonable Sin in 
literature is the sin of plagiarism. Shakes- 
peare has assured us that the man who 
steals our purse steals trash, and he also 
has made rather drastic comment upon the 
one who appropriates our good name. But 
no proper word or term has yet been coined 
for the one calling himself a writer, who 
will steal the brain work of another and 
attempt to sell it for his own profit. 

A few years ago we had quite an epidemic 
of plagiarism, so that certain prominent 


magazines adopted the plan of asking 
references from unknown writers whose 


work they wished to accept. I have in mind 
now two men who some years ago became 
equally infamous through successful at- 
tempts at plagiarism. Recently I was some- 
what surprised at being shown in a promi- 
nent editorial office a blacklist of six names 
of people who were known as plagiarists, 


and whose more or less constant offerings 


consequently were carefully avoided. But 
just recently I have run across a new form 
of plagiarism, one which strikes me as 
rather clever, and which may catch unwary 
editors. This individual (pretended writer) 
searches out short stories that have been 
published in rather obscure foreign 
periodicals, translates them, keeps the germ 
plot and the characters, transfers the setting 
and atmosphere to America, and puts in a 
little original work that does not in any way 
further develop the story or add to the 
fictional elements; usually the additional 
stuff is detrimental ; and then when all this 
is done offers it as original work. 


Probably writers have in their ranks as 
few undesirables and fakers of this sort— 


fewer in fact than may be found in any 
other profession. It is their very rarity that 
makes us marvel when we do come across 
such activities. 

Previously I have called attention in these 
pages to the fact that the tendency with 
American magazines is more and more to- 
ward specialized lines. And in addition to 
the fact that we have magazines intended to 
promote story telling along lines of special 
purpose and theme, we have had also an 
index expurgatorius, showing the sort of 
things that editors did not want. Foremost 
among these were dream stories and ghost 
stories ; but now we have had for some time 
the magazine Dream World, and latterly 
this has been followed by Ghost Stories, so 
that there is a chance for writers to special- 
ize in two lines that formerly have been 
practically prohibited. 

But I must caution my readers not to 
think that any ordinary dream, or any ghost 
story that resolves itself into a white-shirt- 
on-the-clothes-line-waving-ghostly-arms-on- 
a-dark-night, will meet editorial require- 
ments, 

Dream World uses stories of love and 
romance, preferably first person, which 
carry a real illusion. This you will see does 
not mean dream stories in the ordinary ac- 
ceptance of the term. 

And as for Ghost Stories: In looking over 
the number before me, August, 1926, I note 
that the type of work used is very much 
along lines that might be acceptable to such 
a magazine as Weird Tales. That is, the 
ghost stories are those which carry a deep 
mystery and that have a genuine psychic 
quality. The best suggestion that I can 
make to anyone who wishes to try work 
for this new magazine, which by the way is 
a Macfadden publication, is that they secure 
one or more copies and make a careful 
study of the stories that are being used. 
This will show pretty clearly what the 
editor desires. 
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“WHAT are they playing now 
‘Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony.” 
“Oh, dear! Have we missed’ the other 


eight ?”—Notre Dame Juggler. 

















It Pays to Specialize 


By REGINALD SPELL 


Verily, ours is an age of specialization! 
He who hopes to achieve success today 
must specialize, and it matters not what his 
profession may be. The architect, book- 
keeper, contractor, detective, engineer 
they are all specialists. The young doctor, 
for example, is no longer content to re- 
main a “general practitioner”. He might 
begin as one but soon he selects some par- 
ticular branch of his profession and devotes 
to it the majority of his time and energy. 
He becomes a skin or nerve specialist; or 
he takes up the diseases of the eyes, nose, 
throat, and so forth. But he specializes! 
He specializes because common sense tells 
him there is so much to learn in the science 
of medicine that one cannot know it all; 
that in order to succeed in a big way he 
must learn well one or two, or possibly 
three, branches and be able to handle cases 
within their boundaries better than any one 
else. Specialization is no longer a matter 
of choice; it has become a necessity. 

And so it is with writing. Just as one 
specializes in law or medicine or engineer- 
ing, so should he specialize when it comes 
to turning out literary products. There are 
unlimited fields from which the writer may 
choose. One person might have the desire 
to write novels, another short stories, an- 
other feature articles or editorials, and still 
another plays or scenarios. Even here there 
is a sort of specialization, but the field can 
be narrowed still more. 

Novels, for instance, may have as their 
theme adventure, mystery, romance, a so- 
cial problem, and so on. The same applies 
to short stories. And there are also the 
classes known as juvenile, popular, sport, 
detective, snappy, humorous, confessional, 
etc. There are commercial, scientific and 
technical artic'es for the trade journals; 
different branches of study for the educa- 
tional compilations; various branches of 
play writing. In short, one has only to walk 
through the average bookstore or glance 
over the nearest newsstand to see what an 
unlimited field lies before him. But he 





can’t tackle them all—he must specialize! 
By specializing one becomes known, finds 
a steady market, and his returns gradually 
increase. Once a magazine has found that 
an author has become popular with its 
readers it will increase its rates to that par- 
ticular author in order to retain him. But 
if he jumps from one field to another his 
material never reaches that quality which 
smacks of originality, his acceptances are 
scattered and insignificant and he really 
becomes known to neither editor nor any 
particular class of readers. 

“Given the ability to express oneself 
clearly and interestingly, success in any line 
of writing is dependent upon application and 
concentration.” This statement appeared 
recently in one of the leading writers’ pub- 
lications, and it is as true as any proverb 
ever written. Its meaning can be boiled to 
one word—Specialisation ! 

The writer who devotes his time to many 
things, who turns out a story today, a poem 
tomorrow and a business article next week, 
is doing himself an injustice. He becomes 
proficient in nothing. One cannot afford 
to write first one kind of story or article 
or play and then another, for by so doing 
he finds himself continually groping and 
striving to impart something he is not sure 
he possesses. His manuscripts as a conse- 
quence either fail in literary quality or be- 
come at best only mediocre products. It 
is the constant application of his efforts to 
a limited field that enables him to climb 
above his brother in the profession. By so 
doing he increases his store of knowledge 
on his particular subject, his ability to con- 
vey his impressions is constantly developed, 
his style becomes more easy and graceful 
and his treatment more interesting and au- 
thoritative. These are the-results of spe- 
cialization ! 

A majority of the magazines these days 
specialize in the type of material they use. 
One can no longer pick up a single publi- 
cation and expect to find in it a western 
romance, a snappy story, a sea tale, and a 
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story with a detective atmosphere. The 
editors are specialists themselves. They 
know what their particular public wants 
and see that they get it. They know what 
is good in their line and the only way for 
the author to produce material which they 
will accept is to learn to specialize. 

The writer should not expect to sell a 
manuscript which is not above the average 
and worthy of publication. And it is possi- 
ble to produce worth-while material only 
where the author is familiar with the sub- 
ject matter of his treatment. If one de- 
sires to produce stories of a psychological 
nature, he should possess more than a pass- 
ing acquaintance with the subject. He should 
master it if that is possible; if not, he should 
at least know as much or more about it 
than any one else. He should secure books 
on the subject, study, experiment. This 
means specialization ! 

The writer today cannot expect to com- 
mand the respect of editors and have his 
material accepted if, for instance, he writes 
articles on the collection of delinquent ac- 
counts when he has never been away from 
the farm; or how to grow lespedesa when 
he has never been out of the city. He can 
get a general knowledge of the - subjects 
from reading, but reading alone is not suffi- 
cient. First hand information is what is 
wanted, and when that is put on paper it 
does not sound artificial and unconvincing. 
But to gain first hand information, one must 
specialize ! 

Zane Gray is a well known writer of west- 
ern stories, but it is doubtful if he can turn 
out an article on the management of an 
office. Sir A. Conan Doyle, with his fa- 
mous Sherlock Holmes, is the acknowledged 
leader in the line of detective fiction, yet 
I would hate to read a story of his about 
the wild and wooly west. The stories of 
Morgan Robinson, although his time is long 
past, enables the reader living a thousand 
miles inland to smell the salt of the sea and 
visualize the old American merchant ship. 
O. Henry could take an anecdote and turn it 
into an amusing short story, but his attempt 
at the novel was a sad failure, and he wrote 
only one poem. 

These writers specialized either conscious- 
ly or unconsciously. There are some who 


have succeeded in more than one branch 
of writing, of course, but they.are in the 
great minority and very few are contempo- 
rary writers. The leaders in the profession 
today are known principally for their work 
along one particular line. They are the 
men and women who have analyzed the 
demands of their readers, who have studied 
and understood the subject matter of their 
plots. And as they have succeeded, so can 
the average writer today, provided he se- 
lects his field and specializes—for specialize 
he must! 

It is not meant by this that one should 
make his selection and forever afterwards 
cling rigidly to that particular field, for often 
such a course would prove fatal indeed. 
On the contrary, it might be well, espe- 
cially for the beginner, to first try as many 
as possible in order to satisfy himself that 
he is better equipped for one than another. 
Or he may select one main field and spe- 
cialize in it, and then use one or two other 
fields merely as side lines. For instance, 
if a man who has turned to writing has had 
considerable experience in the business 
world, understands its workings and appre- 
ciates its intricate requirements, and has 
an aptness for trade paper material, then, 
other things being equal, he should choose 
this field as his chief means of succeeding 
in the writing profession. But he may also 
try his hand at other fields, say imagina- 
tive writing. This will afford a mental re- 
lief from his more important work and per- 
haps yield a small renumeration besides. 
But he should not treat lightly his special- 
ized field, that of business subjects . 


If the writer finds after he has begun his 
specialization that he has made a mistake 
in his choice, that his abilities and tenden- 
cies point toward another branch of the 
profession, then there sould he no hesitancy 
in changing. A salesman who begins his 
career with a dry goods house and later 
finds he can earn more money and derive 
more pleasure from selling stocks and bonds 
would be foolish to continue in his old posi- 
tion when the new one is available. In 
other words, the author should treat his 
writing as a business. Unless he wields the 
pen merely for pastime or from some ar- 
tistic urge, he is interested in his intellectual 
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creations from the standpoint of their net 
income at the end of the month or year 
just as the business man. If his writing is a 
business it should be treated as such; and it 
is a business, for he has something to sell 
the same as the merchant or druggist. And 
these gentlemen specialize. So should the 
writer ! 

There are many publications catering to 
the writing profession and every person 
really interested in writing in any of its 
numerous branches should subscribe to at 
least one. From these magazines may be 
gleaned much information and many help- 
ful hints on one’s particular field. But this 
fact should be kept in mind: From reading 


such magazines, which cater to the pro- 
fession as a whole, one is prone to suspect 
that other fields, those which he has not as 
yet explored, offer greater promise than 
that which he has chosen as his own. This 
is a natural feeling but it should be guarded. 
He need not totally disregard the articles 
dealing with other fields, for a study of the 
requirements for successful writing in these 
often proves helpful in the field in which 
he is engaged, but they should not tempt 
him to become a jack-of-all-trades and a 
master of none. 

Years ago there was coined the slogan, 
“It pays to advertise.” Today there is an- 
other: “/t pays to specialize.” 





Hints on Getting Ahead 


By WINSTON STRAWN 


There were once two men who made a 
wager and underwent certain tests in order 
to determine which of them was the laziest. 
At length one threw up his hands and said, 

“You win. Here’s your money,” to which 
the other replied, 

“Aw! Put it in my pocket, can’t you?” 

That seems to be the fault with a great 
many embryo writers today. They are too 
lazy to put the best into their work and, 
consequently, they receive a disproportion- 
ately large amount of rejection slips. Then 
they say they cannot see why their articles 
and stories do not sell. In their opinion, 
the editor is the one to blame for not putting 
the money into their pockets. 

You may think I am talking through my 
hat, as the expression goes, but I am not. 
When I first started to write, several years 
ago, I had an insane idea that the more I 
wrote the more I would receive, regardless 
of quality. In a way I was right, for I cer- 
tainly received more rejection slips that I 
had ever dreamed existed. I suppose I re- 
ceived every form of rejection that the 
human editorial mind has ever been able to 
conceive. But it was not rejection slips 
that I was after, so one day I sat down to 
think the matter over. And my soliloquy 
took the following form. 


“I write plenty of stuff but it doesn’t seem 
to take. Now what’s the matter with it? 
Certainly I’m not lazy, or am I? Take 
that article that came back today. Of 
course, I dashed it off in a hurry but | 
know it was good subject matter. Could it 
have been done any better? Am I so darn 
lazy that I’m just putting down a lot of 
rambling thoughts or am I putting my best 
into the work? Certainly I turn out plenty 
of stufi—Ah! That’s it. Im turning out 
stuff, stuff and stuff. Suppose I turn out 
something that amounts to sense instead 
of so much nonsense.” 


Thereupon I started to write with more 
care. I paid more attention to the details 
of plot construction, choice of words, etc. 
And I found it hard work. But I stuck! I 
had suddenly realized that I was lazy and 
I resolved to overcome that fault. As I 
said, that was some years ago and writing is 
still hard work for me. But it’s a pleasure, 
now, to do hard work, and the harder it is, 
the better I like it. 

The next time you receive a rejection slip, 
just ask yourself if you were so lazy when 
you wrote the article, or story, or whatever 
it may be, that you neglected to put your best 
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into it. Personally, I have found it a very 
good plan, when I have completed an article 
to my satisfaction, to put it carefully away 
for a couple of weeks, or even a month, and 
at the end of that time, take it out again and 
read it over. Invariably I find I am able to 
make several improvements. If the changes 
at this second reading are numerous, I again 
put the article away and at some later date, 
when my mind is perfectly clear, read it still 
a third time. If it satisfies me, then, but not 
until then, I send it out. Otherwise—more 
changes and another period of rest for that 
particular manuscript. 

As a rule, I make these reviews im- 
mediately after having partaken of a light 
breakfast at 6:30. I find that I am then 
fully awake, my mind is clear and my 
imagination is working without effort. For 
me, the morning seems to be the best time 
for constructive work and the afternoons 
and evenings I devote to that heavier branch 
of the writing profession which, however, 
requires the least mental effort, i. e., type- 
writing and filing, etc. 

Now I have a method of selling my 
manuscripts which, while I find “it very 
satisfactory, will no doubt be frowned upon 
by many. First of all, I decide upon the 
type of story I intend to write, detective, 
mystery, romance, or whatever it may be. 
Then I compile a list of the magazines 
which accept that class of story. From this 
list I determine the magazine I intend to 
crash into and, let me tell you, it isn’t always 
the one that pays the highest rate or has the 
largest circulation. The evening before I 
determine to write my story, I secure a 
copy of this magazine and I read it over, 
from cover to cover. This is the last thing 
I do before retiring and I do this because I 
know that the impressions I receive that 
night will be fresh in my mind in the morn- 
ing. Thus, when I start writing my story 
the next day, it is written along the lines that 
seem to be desired by that particular maga- 
zine. After finishing the story, I again go 
through the magazine to see if the two seem 
to belong to each other, as it were, and if 
I am favorably impressed, I put my manu- 
script away for a second reading at a later 
date. When I feel that my story approaches 


the standards of that magazine as closely as 
is possible, I send it out. 

Now don’t misunderstand me. I do not 
mean to imply that I copy the style of any 
particular story in that magazine. I read 
them all, then follow my own style, merely 
constructing the story along the lines that 
seem to be desired by that magazine. If I 
receive a check, I congratulate myself, but 
if the manuscript comes back, I buy another 
copy of the magazine and endeavor to find 
out why I failed in my attempt to crash the 
editorial gate. If necessary, I rewrite the 
whole story or construct an entirely new 
one. The whole idea is to keep hammering 
at that one magazine until you have some- 
thing accepted. I believe you will find, after 
being accepted once, that it will not be a dif- 
ficult matter for you to have a story in each 
issue. And when you find yourself on a 
firm basis with that particular magazine, 
start on another of a little higher class. It 
takes time, patience and hard work, but it 
is one method that will bring results even- 
tually, provided you use your head during 
your campaign. Most editors will appreciate 
the fact that you are trying to please them 
and they may even give you a few pointers 
that will be of great assistance. 

sut above all, remember that in this writ- 
ing game there is only one motto that can 
be used to the greatest advantage and that is, 
Work! Work!! WORK!!! There is no 


room for a lazy person. 





WORSE THAN MEASLES 

“Writing a novel is a very painful job— 
much worse that having the measles,” 
300th Tarkington told Leonora Ross of the 
Indianapolis Star recently on the eve of his 
annual migration to “Seawood,” his sum- 
mer home in Maine. “I didn’t mind the heat 
once,” he said. “I liked the long, hot, dreamy 
Indiana summer, and found work pleasant 
in the swelter. I liked to see the shirt- 
sleeved men downtown—the palm leaf fans 
wagging on the verandas. But I. haven't 
seen a man with a handkerchief stuffed 
round his neck for so many years that I 
incline to think that perhaps they don’t do 
that nowadays.”—Doubleday, Page & Co. 























Intimate Notes on Creative Writing 
By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “Other People’s Lives,” etc. 


II. HERE I AM BACK AGAIN 


Here I am back again in the little square 
parlor of the ancient farm house that I 
make my home. For nine months I have 
been traveling amidst more or less turmoil, 
amidst scenes of exotic color and perpetual 
change. Now as I look out my window, the 
only movement is that of the breeze blowing 
through the new leaves of the two giant 
elms in front of our 
Colonial house. 
Westward are the 
changeless h ill s— 
“Our Hills,” we call 
them; and the only 
noises I hear are the 
soughing of the 
breeze, the ticking of 
the old clock on the 
mantlepiece, fo ot- 
falls somewhere on 
the old oaken floors 
of a distant room, 
the fitful hammering 
of the carpenter 
shingling the barn. 

There is some- 
thing very sad about 
it all—this void 
within me. 

“Where are the 
snows of yester- 
day?” I ask with 
Francois Villon. 
Then I realize that 
such is Life. And the moment that I real- 
ize Life and am able possibly to convey 
the idea to your mind by some set of 
symbols—feeble and inadequate though 
the above may be—I have approximated 
Literature. 

The point I wish to make is that Litera- 
ture is simply Life translated, or trans- 
muted, into Letters. But in order that 
mere words strung together in grammatical 
array shall attain the depth and stature of 
Literature, and that merely visualized ani- 
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mation shall take on the dignity and pro- 
fundity of Life, each group of words must 
—even though in the smallest way—possess 
some of the significant Truth of Life and 
reflect some of the eternal energy of the 
Universe. 

This seems to demand and imply some- 
thing extraordinary from our pens. But all 
it requires in each 
fully-turned piece of 
work, is something 
of the body and 
something of the 
soul, something of 
the heart and some- 
thing of the mind— 
all these shall be in- 
visible parts of it. 

Difficult ? Yes. But 
not in the way we 
are at first led to 
suppose. All of these 
highly desirable 
effects are rendered 
through one line 


of treatment, Sim- 
plicity. 
Simplicity means 


to divest a written 
work of its ponder- 
ous, its false, artifi- 
cial, cloak of verbi- 
age, just leaving a 
. simple and decent 
covering for the fair soul and shapely body 
of the thought so that all that is sacred 
may be covered and all that is profane may 
be discovered. 

Shakespeare is a model of simplicity. 

We writers should all pray, “Make me 
a child again!” By that, I do not mean 
childish, nor immature, but to be gifted 
with the child’s power to see an object as 
it is, without our vision being clouded and 
cluttered by all the rubbish of petty learn- 
ing that has been crowded under our skulls 
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since childhood. To the child this objective 
world is full of pictures—both pretty and 
horrible. To us grown-ups, it is full of 
problems and fears. We look at a tree, but 
the superb beauty of it—its grace, its flower- 
like structure, its noble trunk and sensuous 
branches, the superb placement of every leaf 
on every branch until the whole makes a 
jetting fountain of emerald foliage; the 
fantastic shapes of the trees, especially in 
the gloaming when they take on life and 
being and become giants and hobgoblins, 
fairies and princes with waving plumes! 

Here I am back again, considering all 
these problems of my writing youth, and 
once again fearful if I can make my Rem- 
ington Portable type living words. 

It is a fruitful mood. It brings me with 
my nose flattened against the window pane 
of Life. I gaze out and see the picture 
that is presented to my vision and I am 
troubled in the thought of presenting it to 
you on paper as I see it. 

For nine months, I have been gazing on 
half of the wonders of.the world. Now, I 
am challenged with the query, rather the 
demand: “Come now, you say you have 
seen such wonderful things. Show them to 
us!” My living expenses for the next year 
lie in my ability to represent my vision in 
terms so that all may see. 

I shiver at the thought of the stupendous 
task. I stood in the chamber where Shake- 
speare was born, I followed the bloody path- 
way of the tumbrils that took the Aristo- 
crats of France to the guillotine and then 
later took those who had condemned them; 
I trod the walk in the Tower where Sir 
Walter Raleigh paced out 18 years of his 
life before he was executed ; I laid my hand 
on the spot where Anne Boleyn had laid her 
head awaiting the executioner’s ax; I stood 
on the Rialto Bridge in Venice where Dante 
used to see Beatrice pass; I stood on the 
spot in the Cathedral at Oxford where Car- 
dinal Wolsey used to preach with Henry 
VIII numbered amongst the congregation ; 
I went close to the altar in Canterbury 
where Thomas a Becket was murdered; I 
leaned against the rostrum at Schonbrum 
where Napoleon stood and watched his 
Grand Army file past, conquerors of 


Austria; I climbed up the hill at Waterloo 


and looked down into the ravine into which 
Napoleon’s Guards fell taking the Em- 
peror’s Empire with them! I entered the 
cell where the Man With the Iron Mask 
spent sixteen years of the flower of his life. 

How can one tell adequately about these 
things? The best one can do is to give his 
impressions, 

Your impressions and my impressions 
of any place or thing or person in Chris- 
tendom is valuable, if you can contribute 
something new, something worth while. 

The same old difficulty confronts us. The 
moment we sit down to tell about these 
things, our knowledge begins to crop out 
consciously and subconsciously. How has 
someone else done it? How would the other 
fellow do it? 

YOU and your subject is all that matters. 
How did it affect you? This is your impres- 
sion. How did it impress you then? Did 
it stir your imagination? Did Napoleon, or 
Sir Walter Raleigh or Cardinal Wolsey 
come to life? We are interested and would 
really like to know, for we have never been 
there. It must be wonderful! Is it? But 
just how is it wonderful? Whereupon you 
must blend all the qualities that I mentioned 
—something of the body, of the soul, of the 
heart and of the mind. Plus YOU. It will 
do the trick every time. 

I have said that is my problem. 
your problem as a writer as well? 

There is not so much difference between 
fiction writing and creative writing as we 
would imagine. They are both creative 
writing and differ only in the matter of in- 
ventiveness. In one case, characters and 
scenes are invented, and we have fiction; in 
the other, character, scene and situation are 
ready-made and we have description. 

But if we are going to write descriptive 
articles of distinction we shall have to pro- 
ject ourselves atmospherically into the pic- 
ture. And there is where one’s individuality 
helps one out gratuitously. It is to be sup- 
posed if we are writers that we have imagi- 
nation. If we have imagination, a little self- 
examination will disclose that practically 
everything we see that is capable of arous- 
ing an emotion—and if does not it is not 
worth writing about—suggests something 
to us, to our private selves. This and that 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Theatrical Trade Journals 
By ROBERT E. MOORE 


Among the best paying fields for cor- 
respondents today are the publications de- 
voted to the theatrical business. In the 
United States alone, there are more than 
fifty high-class trade journals which are de- 
voted to the theatrical business exclusively, 
using articles for which writers are paid by 
the word, inch and column. In addition to 
the journals published in this country, there 
are a number of foreign theatrical trade 
organs which have American correspond- 
ents, and occasionally use manuscripts sub- 
mitted by American writers. 

Of the fifty or so published in the United 
States, only a small number are devoted to 
the legitimate and vaudeville stage, the re- 
mainder catering to the motion picture pro- 
ducers, distributors, managers, musical 
manufacturers, bands, orchestras, etc. 

The theatrical journals cover a wide and 
diversified field, adding to the opportunities 
offered the correspondent in the smaller 
cities and towns, as well as in the metro- 
politan centers. All have a set style and 
writers, before mailing articles, should try 
to obtain copies of the various publications. 
In writing a story to fit the style, a cor- 
respondent should bear in mind always 
that the manuscript that is “different” often 
stands the chance of being accepted in 
preference to the regular news copy. 

Of the magazines devoted to the legiti- 
mate and vaudeville stage, The Billboard, 
published in Cincinnati, is probably the 
largest of the group, every branch of the 
amusement business, indoor and outdoor 
being represented in its columns. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the departments in this 
publication: drama, vaudeville, music, con- 
cert and opera, musical comedy, stock and 
repertoire, orchestras and cabarets, min- 
strels, magicians, motion picture operators 
and projectionists, burlesque and the little 
theater are all indoor departments; in the 
outdoor field are the following: amusement 
parks, fairs, beaches, rinks, circuses and car- 
nivals. 

Variety, published in New York City, 


t 
devotes its columns more to vaudeville, sheet 
music publishers, motion pictures, burlesque, 
dramatic plays and musical comedies. An 
outdoor department is also conducted by 
this publication, altho it is not as compre- 
hensive as that in The Billboard. 

Zit’s, also published in New York, follows 
to a great extent the policy of Variety, with 
the exception of an outdoor department, 
which it does not have. It is more of a 
medium read by non-professionals, who are 
interested in theatricals and who wish to 
keep informed of the happenings in this 
field. 

The three named above are published 
weekly. All have regular staffs, preparing a 
large portion of the contents. In addition, 
all have regular correspondents in the larger 
“key cities,” such as Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Los Angeles, Atlanta, Buffalo, Boston, 
Mortreal, Detroit, Seattle, San Francisco, 
Indianapolis, Dallas, New Orleans, Miami, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, and a number of 
the other large cities in the country. 

The two larger journals have branch of- 
fices in Chicago and two or three other 
cities, in addition to London, England, and 
Paris, France. 

But even with the large staffs, there are 
opportunities for the correspondent and 
many of them. The regular correspondents 
send everything from the larger cities, but 
what about the smaller ones? Many times 
what proves to be the biggest story of the 
week, happens in a small town. To get 
these stories, the correspondent must re- 
member always to be on his toes and willing 
to work. If he or she does this, he is almost 
certain of a nice monthly check. 

So much for the weekly field .t how 
about those published monthly ? In unis cate- 
gory, the correspondent has very little to 
look forward to as far as monthly checks 
are concerned, mainly because The Theater 
Magazine, the largest in this group, is a 
magazine and can not be classed as a trade 
journal. An opportunity here awaits the 
live-wire writer, conversant with theatricals, 
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to become known and also to receive re- 
numeration for his work, which is more 
than worth while. Many of the special ar- 
ticles carried every month are technical, and 
for that reason a copy of the magazine 
should be carefully gone over before 
preparations are made to write an article for 
its columns. 

Theater Arts Monthly is another highly 
technical journal in the monthly field. It 
is devoted to Shakespearean drama and the 
staging of plays in that period. While a 
very limited field, nevertheless it is a good 
one. 

There is still another monthly publication 
devoted to the legitimate, although it caters 
almost exc'usively to the Little Theater 
movement, which at the present time has 
such a stronghold upon the American peo- 
ple. This is The Drama, published in Chi- 
cago from October to May, each year. The 
field here is very limited, though it is a good 
one when the writer has once arrived. 

In addition to The Billboard and Variety, 
one other trade journal carries an outdoor 
theatrical department. This is The Horse- 
man, which is published in Indianapolis 
every week. While its own staff handles 
and covers many of the larger county fairs, 
the ambitious writer in the smaller towns 
has an opportunity to make a little extra 
money, when the county fair is held in his 
neighborhood. It would be well for the 
correspondent to write about a month before 
the scheduled date of the fair, and ask 
whether anyone is to cover the event. 

In the vaudeville field the correspondent 
has but one organ which is devoted ex- 
clusively to this form of entertainment. It 
is the Vaudeville News and Star, which ab- 
sorbed the New York Star early this year. 
It is published weekly in New York City 
by the National Vaudeville Artists (N. V. 
A.), a benefit organization sponsored by the 
executives of the Keith-Albee and Orpheum 
circuits of theaters. Here also the field is 
limited, but as in other cases, the live-wire 
is the one who will receive the checks. 

So much for the journals devoted to 
vaudeville, the legitimate and outdoor 


amusements. A newer field, that of the 
motion picture, presents one of the greatest 
of opportunities for the writer. There are a 


great many trade journals and magazines 
devoted to motion pictures, and each is in 
the market for manuscripts and news copy. 


Of the trade journals, The Motion Pic- 
ture News, no doubt, is the largest. Its 
columns are devoted to makers of films, 
new motion picture theaters and the ex- 
hibitor. Since the advent of motion picture 
presentations, that is, prologue acts on the 
stage, it has developed a department de- 
voted to it. It also has a large staff and cor- 
respondents in the key cities, but the cor- 
respondents in the smaller places is the one 
who will benefit by submitting news stories. 
It should be a very easy matter for any 
writer, interested, to obtain a copy for 
reference from the manager of any of the 
picture houses in his home town. 

Next in size and influence is the Motion 
Picture Journal, This publication’s policy 
is practically the same as the News. Next 
comes the Exhibitors Herald, which is an 
independent organ, but like the Journal and 
the News, its columns are devoted to 
pictures in the making, the producer and 
exhibitor. It also is developing a presenta- 
tion department. 

Another well-known exhibitor trade or- 
gan is the Moving Picture World, published 
weekly in New York City. It also is con- 
ducted practically the same as The News, 
The Journal and the Exhibitors Herald. 
Motion Picture Today is another of the in- 
dependent group and is published in New 
York City. 

Then there are two daily trade journals, 
Film Daily and the Exhibitors Daily Re- 
view, both of which are published in New 
York. Both present up-to-the-minute daily 
news for the producer and exhibitor. 

The only theatrical trade publication on 
the West Coast is Jnuside Facts on Stage 
and Screen. It is published every other 
Saturday in Los Angeles, Calif., and is 
much in demand in that part of the country. 
Like The Billboard, its departments cover 
practically every phase of the amusement 
business. Theatrical events of a special 
nature, or anything pertaining to West 
Coast activities, are used by this publication. 

The magazine and trade papers described 
above constitute the majority of the es- 
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The Mechanics of Humor 
By MALONE FARREL 


XI 


THE “COLYUM”—2 


In last month’s Writer’s DiGEsT we sug- 
gested some of the ways in which writing 
for newspaper “colyums” opens the way to 
“colyum conducting’—and also how one 
who acquires a knack for this form may 
find an outlet for it through building up a 
syndicate of his own to reach papers that 
do not have their own “colyumist.” Sales- 
manship is required—convincing letters, 
backed up by clever columns. But then, 
salesmanship is required in selling all of our 
efforts, so the beginner will feel quite at 
home. 

The column is more decidedly a personal 
medium than any: other form. Beyond the 
fact that (usually) it fills a newspaper 
column, there is no standard of content and 
form. These are determined wholly by the 
temperament, and to some extent the cul- 
tural background, of the man writing it. It 
is, however, generally conceded that the 
colyum must not only reflect strongly the 
temperament of the colyumist, but also must 
have an intimate quality known in no other 
kind of writing. Many columns are built 
up entirely around the trifles that make up 
everyday life—what the colyumist had for 
breakfast; the adventures encountered on 
the 9:17 in the morning; the people who 
called at his sanctum, including real estate 
salesmen and life insurance agents; where 
he went for lunch and how long a time he 
spent over it, and with whom; meditations 
on looking out the office window ; pipes— 
the kinds that excel and the mellowest 
mixtures to smoke in them; the golf score, 
the books that have made a special appeal ; 
the plays that have dittoed; the current 
fashions ; the doings of the colyumist’s circle 
of friends; the bridge party, polo, baseball, 
football—all these, with touches on politics, 
and the foibles of religious, social and club 
groups, approached from the colyumist’s 
individual point of view. His point of view 
may be that of gentle, mellow humor, as the 


“Bowling Green” conducted a few years 
ago in the New York Evening Post by 
Christopher Morley. Again the point of 
view may be that of the satirist, is repre- 
sented by the late Bert Leston Taylor, of the 
Chicago Tribune, regarded by many as the 
greatest of the entire tribe, and also by 
Franklin P. Adams (“F. P. A.”) in his 
“Conning Tower” in the New York World. 
Or again the colyumist’s point of view may 
be that of his gift of wit, with a turn for 
nonsense, with Keith Preston, of the 
Chicago Daily News, representing this point 
of view. And always the column shall 
have a note of sophistication about it. 

On one point nearly all are agreed: that 
the column shall have variety, and that the 
individual items shall for the greater part 
be brief, with a poem or two, either hu- 
morous or purely lyrical, and perhaps a 
whimsical essayette. 

Prominent among the contents of the 
column, too, are communications from the 
fans, who in the case of a particularly 
popular column possess a feeling of pro- 
prietorship in the business, and who regard 
it as a great honor to have their communica- 
tions appear. Bert Leston Taylor coined 
the name “contrib” for the fan, and so keen 
was the rivalry among the contribs that they 
would resort to the most amazing strata- 
gems to “break in,” as the phrase went. 
The game, of course, was for the conductor 
to make it difficult, by careful selection of 
communications, for the contrib to break in, 
with a stimulation of the desire by means of 
a gentle kidding of the fans by the con- 
ductor. The mechanics of his derison was 
involved in “Vangie,” a hypothetical office 
goat who fattened upon the contributions 
which the conductor threw into the waste 
basket. 

Ingenious were the attempts of the con- 
tribs to achieve acceptance. Strange signs 
sent in by observant travelers (“gadders,” 
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in the Line vernacular) were the favorite, 
as also outlandish advertisements and fool- 
ish headlines in the newspapers. Amusing 
conceits, if cleverly handled, never failed. 
One we recall was of a man whose wife 
went away on a vacation and neglected to 
tell him where she had put his pajamas and 
things. He did a clever bit of verse in 
which he asked the conductor to print his 
pathetic plaint, since he had forgotten his 
wife’s address, but she never failed to read 
the “Line.” 

“Continuity” was a feature that stood out 
in the “Line.” This was usually secured by 
an apparently casual observation of the con- 
ductor’s, who was aware, however, of the 
degree to which it would strike fire. And 
sure enough, contributions would appear 
from ail parts of the country, taking issue 
with the observation, or adding new points 
thereto. Quaint poems had the same effect. 
B. L. T. once learned of the existence of a 
baker in Baraboo, Wisconsin, with the fit- 
ting name of Bunn—and one morning he 
came out with a nonsense verse about “Bunn 
the Baker of Baraboo,” which brought 
responses that kept Bunn in the column for 
several weeks. 

Taylor’s great passions were the great 
outdoors (and left a volume of charming 
outdoor poems) and music; with a trained 
taste for music, he descanted in his column 
upon the mighty fugues of Bach, the cham- 
ber music of Brahms, and the bizarre har- 
monies of the moderns like Debussey and 
Percy Grainger, all with the feeling of the 
true connoisseur. 

We have dealt thus lengthily with the 
“Line o’ Type or Two” of Taylor’s, because 
it was in our Own opinion the perfect model 
for the new colyumist—assuming, of course, 
the cultural background that would enable 
one to speak with some assurance on the 
wide varieties of themes which Taylor 
covered. 

Other columnists have achieved interest 
through continuity by inventing a character 
which appears with more or less regularity. 
Don Marquis, in the “Sun Dial,” which he 
conducted in the New York Sun, had 
“Hermione,” who brought to her philosophy 
as expounded in the column a decidedly 
modern and sophisticated attitude toward 


life. Then there was F. P. A.’s “Dulcinea,” 
a young woman who was constantly break- 
ing out with some obvious observation, 
platitudes. So great was the appeal made 
by “Dulcy” that she later on appeared in a 
play which had a successful run. 

F. P. A. also achieved continuity with the 
“Diary of Samuel Pepys, Jr.” This feature 
set down, with remarkable fidelity to old 
Pepys’ style, the trivialities and events in the 
colyumist’s day. 

Don Marquis also invented “Archie 
the Cockroach,” who, with horrific spelling, 
was constantly setting down some of his 
reactions to humans. So successful was 
Archie, that he appeared in several of the 
colyumist’s short stories later on. 

The young writer who wishes to go into 
this field will do well to study some of the 
best columns in the country—notably the 
Conning Tower in the New York World, 
H. I. Phillips in the New York Herald- 
Tribune, Richard Henry Little in the 
Chicago Tribune, Keith Preston in the 
Chicago Daily News, Ted Robinson in the 
Cleveland Plain-Dealer, and Richard At- 
water in the Chicago Post. A study of 
these will give one a clear picture of the 
various forms which the colyum takes. No 
one form should be copied, however; these 
colyums should serve merely in helping one 
to work out his own particular type of 
colyum, one that will give expression to his 
personality and his way of looking at things 
—for we cannot emphasize too strongly a 
point touched upon in an earlier paragraph: 
that the best colyums have been written 
from the standpoint of the author’s at- 
titude toward life, his slant on things around 
him. The colyum will be successful (as- 
suming it is filled with genuine humor) di- 
rectly in proportion as the author has a point 
of view and is able to use it in imparting 
color to his column and giving it direction. 





“T)yO you think Hawes, the poet, will 
live ?” 
“He may—if he dies.”—Cornell Widow. 





UMB DORA is now wondering if the 
Swift Packing Company is a rapid tran- 
sit concern.—Okla. Whirlwind. 








Footsteps on the Sands of Time 


HOW FAMOUS FAILURES MAY BE A BEGINNER’S 
ENCOURAGEMENT 


By MARION HERTHA CLARKE 


To achieve an end there must be a begin- 
ning, but unlike Lot’s wife, we may all look 
backward to other beginnings as humble as 
our own without danger of becoming a pil- 
lar of seasoning. 

And there are few streets in any city that 
do not harbor a full quota of ambitious 
writers. The mellow evening light and the 
lamp of faith burn brightly into the mid- 
night hours as youth and hope weave won- 
drous tales and dream the old, old dreams. 
And there are likewise but few homes of 


ambitious scribes that are not rendered des- 


olate by the bulky rejected manuscripts that 
daity burden the patient postman. 

Yet fellow-feeling is marvelously com- 
forting. Its healing balm may arise from 
the old adage that “misery loves company.” 
And true it is that the mighty names now 
adorning the deathless roll-call of fame trod 
the thorns of discouragement and failure, 
even as you and I. 

The immortal Dickens crept softly to the 
letter-box in the dark court of a darker 
alley to deposit his first manuscript. 

As a lad Dickens worked as a factory 
drudge at six shillings a week. Deep buried 
in his heart was the desire to become a dis- 
tinguished man. A relative took the shab- 
bily-clothed, underfed lad into his counting- 
house where he surreptitiously hoarded his 
stray shillings for pen, ink and paste pots. 

He devoted all his spare hours to the 
study of such things as would equip him to 
become_a parliamentary reporter and at the 
age of eighteen he secured his coveted place 
in the gallery as a reporter for the Mirror 
of Parliament where he remained until he 
began to publish Pickwick Papers. In a 
letter to a friend he gives the following ad- 
vice to young writers, “I say above all else 
to young people who write—don’t con- 
descend. Don’t assume the attitude of say- 
ing, ‘See how clever I am and what fun 
everybody else is’.” To his sixth son, Henry 


Fielding Dickens, he wrote of the infinite 
capacity for taking pains: “Do everything 
at your best. Look at my manuscripts in 
the library and think of the patient hours 
devoted year after year to single lines.” 

Of Jean Jacques Rousseau we learn from 
his Confessions that he had no gift of 
fluent expression and could not creditably 
carry on an ordinary conversation. He 
wrote and rewrote his manuscripts four and 
five times before submitting them. Fame 
came to him as the reward of eternal pa- 
tience and labor. 

Robert Burns, the ploughman poet, was 
an inveterate reader and observer of the 
homely things of life. Driving his cart or 
walking to and from his labors, Burns 
pored over his favorite book “A Select Col- 
lection of English Songs,” noting the rhyme 
and metre and sentiments expressed. He 
made friends with books. A collection of 
letters by the wits of Queen Anne’s reign so 
intrigued him that he wrote letters of his 
own closely patterned after his reading, and 
the post brought him daily letters from his 
correspondents that indeed flattered his 
vanity. He sold three hundred and fifty 
copies of his first book of poems, of which 
he himself printed six hundred copies. 

In later years he wrote “I firmly believe 
excellence in the profession of writing is 
the fruit of industry, labor, attention and 
pains.” 

Horace Greeley, at the age of twenty- 
three with only fifteen dollars in his pocket 
and the printing trade as his profession, 
started to walk to New York, still the mecca 
of ambitious youth. 

Ten years Horace Greeley worked his 
way up from journeyman printer to a part- 
nership in a small printing office. He 
founded a small paper, which brought him 
great credit, but no profit. 

3y infinite labor, discouragement, failures 
and many beginnings, he pushed his way 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Landing Those Short Story Checks 


By J. EVERET COURTNEY 


The first of a series of five unusual articles or secrets of getting out of the 
apprenticeship class and starting those elusive checks to flow your way 


I. THE MOTIF 


For more than five years I had been 
staggering along, writing in odd and sundry 
moments, trying to realize on a dream of 
some day becoming a popular novelist—, 
perhaps of having sweet young things gaze 
after me in awe as they breathed soulfully, 
“TIsn’t he wonderful—lI think his latest novel 
1s simply devine. How I adore his dashing, 
clever lovers!” 

But though I strove, with honest sweat 
and overlooking no means short of an arm- 
ful inspiration via the Dr. Watson route, I 
still had nothing more inspiring to show for 
my efforts than a large wicker basketful of 
rejected manuscripts. Nary a check had 
fluttered my way in all those sixty-odd 
months of earnest labor since the literary 
bug had bitten me. 

Until now, I had carried on, with text 
book, market list and whatnot, confident 
that persistence must eventually be re- 
warded. For wasn’t it related that A. Conan 
Doyle had written for six years before he 
had sold a line? (Since then I have heard 
this modified and amplified variously from 
one to ten years; but no matter.) And that 
Zane Grey had gone his first seven years 
without an editorial nibble? 

Nevertheless, my store of persistence had 
begun to develop symptoms of weakening. I 
had hoped, by strenuous effort, to beat A. 
Conan’s record by half, anyway. The out- 
look was exceedingly bleary to say the least. 
For the first time, a suspicion began to take 
root—a suspicion that perhaps, after all, I 
was not destined for literary greatness. 
Hard and persistent work and study had 
all proved unavailing. I had heeded every 
rule I had ever read about story-writing, 
and witness the result! Editors continued 
to pass up my offerings like the proverbial 
soiled shirt. They slapped rejection slips on 
to them with the zeal of a traffic cop tag- 
ging deserted flivvers in a shopping zone. 
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Out of curiosity, I had begun saving these 
rejections as souvenirs of my iron-clad faith 
in the future. Somewhere, I had read of a 
fellow who put them up on the walls of his 
den; so I did the same. When I got round 
finally to where I had commenced, I took an 
hour off and burnt them up in the furnace— 
to the mingled disapproval and rejoicing of 
my mother, who was divided between dis- 
comfort in the overheated house—it was 
summer—and relief at the improvement in 
my room. 

All of which brings us up to the crux of 
this article—my making the acquaintance of 
a man who had not only had several of his 
books published, but had sold fiction to some 
of our leading popular magazines, including 
The Saturday Evening Post. 

I remember that I was rather over- 
whelmed at his friendliness when I ap- 
proached him at the suggestion of a mutual 
acquaintance and asked him whether he 
would not try to give me some hint on what 
mysterious thing it was that kept many am- 
bitious, would-be writers from connecting 
with that first check. 

One thing stands out clearly in my mind 
today from his reply ; a thing that, I believe, 
has probably had more to do with my suc- 
cess than all the other things I ever read 
about story-writing. He said: 

“Always have a motif—a reason for your 
story’s ‘being.’ Without that, it has small 
chance. Lack of motif, I consider the aver- 
age beginner’s greatest single handicap.” 

“Let’s see,” I mused; “a motif is the 
theme or paramount feature of a work, is 
it not?” 

“Tt is more than that. It is the moral 
and the justification for writing the story. 
I do not refer to the common meaning of 
‘theme’ as merely the subject of the story.” 

“Sounds like a George Ade Fable,” I 
ventured, with unbecoming facetiousness. 
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But, then, I was just an apprentice, some- 
what ill at ease in the presence of a bona- 
fide author of note. 

“T am referring to regular fiction now,” he 
said patiently ; “to the short story, which, to 
my mind, offers the best opportunity to the 
ambitious young writer.” 

“Often the motif is disguised,” he went 
on, “and, at first search, some successful 
stories may appear to be without one. But 
it is there. In fact, it shouldn’t be too 
obvious; never gbtrusive. The motif may 
be a great and noble sacrifice, running 
through a plot of fast action that fills the 
foreground of the tale. It may be an 
illustration of the truth that honesty is the 
best policy ; and any one of hundreds of fun- 
damental thoughts that make the reader 
feel, at the end of the story, that he is 
satisfied and that it was not just a lot of 
piffle.” 

“Again, the motif may be nothing more 
than to amuse the reader. A story without 
a motif other than this, however, may be 
said to be treading on thin ice; to have re- 
duced chances of acceptance and of wide 
interest; though there are many good hu- 
morous stories with only the appeal of 
clever comedy and amusement resulting 
therefrom. But sometimes even these have 
another and more touching motif in the 
background.” 

“How about mystery stories?” I asked. 

“Mystery stories may be written pri- 
marily to amuse, with the author striving to 
create a certain atmosphere to that end. 
They, too, may have a deeper motif; of 
sacrifice, of the utility of some defective hu- 
man aim; or the reward of honesty, or 
whatnot. Much the same applies to detective 
stories, which of course are invariably 
mystery stories as well. Still other tales 
may illustrate, for instance, the strength of 
blood ties, the conquering of desire, the 
building of character, the scouting of some 
faulty theory—say, heredity as applied to 
certain acts. The number of interesting and 
worthy motifs is legion. But, to be reason- 
ably sure of getting a story ‘across,’ and of 
feeling that one has created something 
worth while, the author must have a motif 
in mind before he STARTS the story.” 


That advice has stuck to me closely 


through the years that have followed. And, 
looking back, I can recall that my first ac- 
ceptance came shortly afterward. True, it 
happened to be merely of a short article for 
a building-trade publication. The “motif?” 
—all right, even it had one: to inform. It 
contained authentic and carefully prepared 
figures on local building. However, the 
small check for that article was but a fore- 
runner of other checks, for bits of fiction, 
etc. 

All the time, I was studying stories in 
popular magazines for motifs, disguised and 
otherwise. It is surprising how this simple 
bit of observation helps one gather inspira- 
tion for motifs of one’s own. I never lacked 
ideas for motifs from that time on, and 
gradually the dribble of checks grew to a 
small but steady stream. 

I still had rejections—plenty of them; 
but the proportion of rejections to accept- 
ances was on the decline. I am proud to 
say that, today, it is negligible as compared 
to the latter. And I attribute the magic 
change very largely to that timely hint from 
my successful author acquaintance. 

For if I have not realized my earliest 
dream of becoming an ultrapopular novelist 
drawing the ardent glances of unsophisti- 
cated damsels—if there be any such now- 
adays—I have discovered the hurdle to 
check-book responses at a scale of remuner- 
ation quite satisfactory indeed for all of my 
time. I gladly pass along the information 
gained, to others, with the hope that it may 
prove the “Open Sesame” for them to the 
editorial cache, as it did for me. 





Straw: “What ho! my friend! Me thinks 
I see a bit of soot upon thy countenance.” 
Raccoon: “Thou art right, brother, ’tis 
but from a train of thought which passeth 


through.” 
—Salt Shaker. 





“A LL that mankind has done, thought, 

gained or been is lying as in magic 
preservation in the pages of books. They 
are the chosen possession of men.”—Car- 
lyle. 








The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Thirty-five in Mr. Kennedy’s Series of A, B, C Studies 
in the Writing of Poetry. 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 
THE GOLDEN TOUCH 


The more one writes on the subject of 
writing, the more one is appalled by the 
difficulty of teaching anything about it. 
Particularly is this statement true of poetry, 
where mechanical correctness by itself is 
nothing; where perfection of meter and 
rhyme may produce only lamentable failure. 

Truly, many a would-be poet appears to 
have a just grievance against his muse. We 
can imagine him saying something like this: 
“Here I have what I intended to be a poem. 
The idea seemed to me to be a genuinely 
poetic one, and I have lavished upon the 
writing of it an infinity of loving care and 
effort. At the end, it remains to all intents 
and purposes a lifeless body. My friends 
are very kind about it, but deep in my heart 
I know that it lacks the spark of life. How 
shall I animate it? What is the golden touch 
that gives vitality to the verse of some 
poets ?” 

An attempt to offer a remedy that will 
cure all such patients is not without its 
dangers. However, sincere may be the 
glowing testimonials pasted on the patent 
medicine bottle, its contents may kill as 
many patients as they benefit. It is not my 
intention in this article, therefore, to pre- 
scribe wholesale for ailing poets who have 
not the golden touch. All that I aspire to do 
is to point out some of the ways by which 
it may be gained, for the benefit of those 
who can use them. 

No idea has appealed more to poets than 
the eternal power of love. Here is one 
aspirant’s method of treating the subject: 

Of all the forces of Earth and Heaven 

Love is the greatest; by it are driven 

All the spheres of God’s creation. 

And man’s fall, yea, even man’s elation 

Is motivated by its action, 

And brings about a strong attraction 

Personalities between, that ne’er agreed before, 

But now in perfect concord, in celestial rap- 

ture soar.* 


*Several selections quoted in this article are by students 


‘n one of mv classes. They are reproduced anonymously 


hy permission. 
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Without comment, let us quote another 
selection on the same subject including the 
same number of lines: 


Love will outwatch the stars, and light the 
skies . 

When the last star falls, and the silent dark 

devours ; 

God’s warrior, he will watch the allotted hours, 

And conquer with the look of his sad eyes: 

He shakes the kingdom of darkness with his 

sighs, : 

His quiet sighs, while all the Infernal Powers 

Tremble and pale upon their central towers 

Lest, haply, his bright universe arise. 

—Edwin Markham 

Which of these selections has felt the 
golden touch? Obviously, the — second. 
Though they are in different meters, neither 
is particularly deficient in structure, nor 
can the one weak rhyme of the first be 
blamed for very much of its shortcoming. 
Wherein lies the difference ? 

The first writer speaks to us in ideas, and 
the second in pictures. The weakness of 
the first and the strength of the second are 
due to that one fact. 

To some people, this will seem a hard 
doctrine. One young writer recently pro- 
tested against it in emphatic terms, when 
I suggested it as the reason why some of his 
own poems were failures. 

“Do you mean to tell me that I have no 
right to write poems of ideas; that I have 
no right to produce philosophical poems if I 
feel a preference for them?” 

“Not quite that,” was the answer. “What 
I mean to say is that philosophy is not 
poetry, and if you wish to translate your 
philosophic ideas into poetry, you must put 
them into the language of concrete and sug- 
gestive imagery.” 

The reason for this declaration may be 
found on reflection over the two extracts 
quoted above. Poetry appeals to us through 
our emotions; hence, through our senses; 
hence, through the things that appeal to our 
senses. These are actual and tangible things 
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that give us pleasure or pain through their 
color, or shape, or attitude, or texture, or 
smell, or taste, or sound. Poetry, therefore, 
must deal in pictorial words and phrases 
that are capable of suggesting the things 
that have given pleasure to the reader. 


Observe the poetic phrases or words in 
the second poem quoted: Outwatch the 
stars, light the skies, last star falls, God’s 
warrior, the look of his sad eyes, etc. Each 
of these is a picture, and taken together, 
they make a larger picture. They appeal 
to the senses and to the emotions; if they 
have anything to say to the pure intellect, 
it is only through the emotions. The first 
poem refers to love in the terms of a law 
of chemistry or a theorem in geometry. That 
is to say, it speaks the language of prose so 
completely that all the versification in the 
world cannot make it poetry, or anything 
else—except ridiculous. 


Suppose, however, we accept the chal- 
lenge of the doubting writer and take a look 
at a philosophic poem. Listen to these 
lines: 


When yet a boy I sought for ghosts, and sped 
thro’ many a listening chamber, cave and 
ruin, 
And starlight 
pursuing 
Hopes of high talk with the departed dead. 
I called on poisonous names with which our 
youth is fed; 
I was not heard—I saw them not— 
When musing deeply on the lot 
Of life, at the sweet time when winds are 
wooing 
All vital things that wake to bring 
News of birds and blossoming,— 
Sudden, thy shadow fell on me; 
I shriekt and claspt my hands in ecstasy! 


wood, with fearful steps 


Nobody, I think, will deny the concrete 
imagery of those lines. They are from 
Shelley’s Hymn to Intellectual Beauty! 
Here, if anywhere in the world, we have an 
abstract topic and might expect abstract 
treatment. Shelley was too good an artist 
to lapse into the language of philosophy. He 
personalizes the idea, gives it human attri- 
butes, even to a shadow; and he states his 
whole search for the spiritual in terms of 
pictures. 

Let us agree, then, that the golden touch 
consists of the touch of reality, of concrete 
imagery. And then let us read another 
poem. 


I crave not emerald isles to see 
Bedecked with flowers of gold; 

Your swan-like image, as before, 
My eyes long to behold. 

Here, the golden touch of concreteness 
has been applied without great success. Is 
it to fail? Well, it does not entirely fail. It 
is much better than an abstract version 
would be, had we the wit to invent one: 

I crave not unknown sights to see 
With beauties manifold; 

Your loveliness, just as before, 
My eyes long to behold. 

Whatever we may say against the original 
quatrain, it is better than the vagueness of 
these lines. The only trouble with the lines 
is that they lack freshness of statement. 
Emerald isles bedecked with flowers of gold 
have been used so often that they no longer 
appeal to us as much as they might. Indeed, 
the whole poem has been written a thousand 
times at least. That fact in itself is no in- 
superable bar to writing it again if we can 
find some fresh imagery, some new picture 
to convey the feeling. 

Now suppose we read two versions of the 
same poem by the same writer: 


THE WHISTLER 

As music floats through leafy dales 
When feathery love is cooing, 

Your voice upon my heartstrings sails 
And plays a tune of wooing. 

As music floats through leafy dales 
When feathered lovers coo, 

Your voice upon my heartstrings sails 
A-tune, and we will woo. 

Since only half a dozen words are 
changed, we may disregard shortcomings 
common to both versions. A single reading 
is enough to convince us that the first 
version is immeasurably superior to the sec- 
ond. Both are phrased in terms of the con- 
crete. Perhaps we may be able to add to 
our stock of knowledge a bit of useful in- 
formation about how to use the golden 
touch. 

Line four in the first version suggests 
rather than says what the writer wants to 
convey, and is therefore pleasing. The 
second version, though equally concrete, 
states baldly what the first suggests, and is 
therefore merely ridiculous. In a less de- 
gree, the same thing may be said of the two 
versions of line two. “When feathery love is 

(Continued on page 64) 
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“THE VALUE OF PLACES” IN 
THE SHORT STORY 


By WILLIAM AFSPRUNG 


After we have talked about our particular 
kind of people until they cease to be attrac- 
tive to us, and so must be to prospective 
readers also, our stories lose their luster, 
“Old Vine” becomes but a highway for 
passing crowds and “Main” but a rialto for 
business parlance. We can often find won- 
derful personal relief as well as literary 
atmosphere in the nearby and _ inviting 
“great outdoors.” 

Our town, probably your town too, has 
the proverbial river with its picturesque 
winding, its quaint and mysterious ap- 
proaches, and its geological heritage—some- 
thing that tells us of other days and other 
lives of which history can only give us tra- 
dition. 

Here is “Split Rock” a relic of the stone 
age, a stone promontory, peering out into 
the Ohio River about twenty-five miles be- 
low Cincinnati. An. enchanting boat ride 
on “La Belle River” of an hour brings us 
to our destination. Landing is easily ef- 
fected, and then explorations begin. Nature 
in her evolutionary processes, has left us 
here several huge rocks artistically hollowed 
out. In their confines are beautiful flowers 
and fauna besides a picturesque and safe 
abode for building a fire if needs be, to es- 
tablish a shelter from storm and rain. The 
entire environ is to the western tourist 
reminiscent of the Garden of the Gods in 
Colorado. 

And what can and should the short story 
do to make life at “Split Rock” live in the 
minds and hearts of his countrymen by way 
of winning editorial graciousness? 

The great critic H. A. Taine, in attempt- 
ing to answer the question and at the same 
time define a novelist or a great story teller 
says, “The great story writer loves to picture 
feelings, perceive their connections, their 
procedents and their consequences. He in- 
troduces us in his character to the invisible 
world of inward inclinations and disposition 
by the visible world of outward words and 
actions.” 

Thus our true short story writer is a 
psychologist who naturally and involuntarily 


sets psychology to work so his characters do 
not rise above their intellectuality. He heeds 
Hamlet’s advice to the players, “Let your 
clowns say no more than is set down for 
them.” 

Now reverse the process, “The Value of 
the Place,” to the story and make it “The 
Value of the Man in Advertising the Place.” 
The President of the United States has just 
taken up his summer abode and his vacation 
has begun in the environs of the little town 
of “Gabriels, N. Y. in the heart of the 
Adirondack mountains. Here they find for 
two months, the summer White House, here 
is the White Pine camp, six miles from 
town, the station is a tiny structure close 
to the New York Central tracks. It has a ° 
new coat of paint in honor of the President. 
On the horizon are some of the highest 
peaks of the Adirondacks, flowers are in 
bloom, the iris, daisies and  buttercups 
abound. So newspaperdom writes it up and 
out of all their stuff, the short story writer, 
combining brilliant imagery with subtile art, 
fancy with fact, gives us a human, lovable 
story which editors will buy and the dear 
public read. 





THE PURPOSEFUL MAN 


A story is told of Lord Rosebery, that 
when he was a lad at college, he declared 
that he had three purposes—to marry an 
heiress, to win the Derby and to be Prime 
Minister. He succeeded in all of these. In 
fact, he did more—he won the Derby three 
times. 

The fact is that people will not follow a 
leader, if they believe he does not know 
where he is going. But a purposeful man, 
no matter what his purpose is, will very 
soon have a number of followers. 

A great purpose greatens a man who 
possesses it. Walk straight and strongly in a 
crowded street and other people will get out 
of your way. Herbert N. Casson, in Forbes 
Magazine (N. Y.) 


* * * 


Before they approach perfection, Amer- 
ican Beauty bushes have to undergo severe 
pruning.—Forbes Magazine (N. Y.) 


What Shall I Write About? 


By HAROLD F. PODHASKI 


{Il 


STORE MANAGEMENT 


Here is a subject for trade journal ar- 
ticles that would cover practically the whole 
field, for after all is said and done articles 
concerning credits and collections, advertis- 
ing, buying, stock knowledge, etc., are really 
nothing more or less than articles on store 
management. On the other hand, there are 
also certain types of trade journal stories 
that could hardly be classed under any 
other topic than store management, and 
it is stories of this kind to which I refer 
in discussing this phase of trade paper 
writing. Those that might also be classed 
under some other heading have been taken 
up in the previous articles of this series, or 
will be taken up in articles yet to be pub- 
lished. 

Now, there is little question in my mind 
but that stories of the kind that might be 
classed only under the heading of store 
management would prove very good sellers, 
for the simple reason that here we have a 
topic concerning which comparatively few 
articles are written. Therefore, I will ven- 
ture to state that a rather mediocre article 
on store management would find a more 
ready market than a really good article on 
advertising, because editors receive such a 
very few articles of this nature, whereas 
they receive dozens of them concerning ad- 
vertising. But, of course, as is always the 
case in the writing of trade journal articles, 
your story must contain something or other 
of real value that the average merchant will 
find of worth to his individual business. 

Take, for instance, my own experiences 
in this respect. As the managing editor of 
the Southern Trade Press Service, P. O. 
Box 1671, Atlanta, Ga., I read a goodly 
number of special articles written by trade 
journal writers, but find very few of them 
that are acceptable for the simple reason 
that they concern hackneyed subjects. 
Many of these articles, I confess, so far as 


the actual writing is concerned, are of a 
high class standard, and if it was the writing 
alone that I had to judge they would find a 
ready acceptance. But I am forced to return 
them for the reason above given—that they 
concern hackneyed subjects, and tell all over 
again practically the same story that I have 
read on many previous occasions. Another 
fault I have to find is the fact that many 
of the articles submitted us are of a theo- 
retical nature, whereas it is practice that the 
trade journal editor wants and not theory. 
[-veryone on earth who has a grain of sense 
at all is well aware of the fact that courtesy 
and personality play a strong part in the 
business of selling, and yet writers will con- 
tinue to submit articles along these lines, 
entirely theoretical from start to finish. And 
I contend that if this is my own personal 
experience, it is doubtless also the experi- 
ence of other editors who buy articles for 
trade journal publication. I urgently ad- 
vise every writer, therefore, to avoid the 
hackneyed subject, and to keep away from 
theory. Select a topic that every other Tom, 
Dick and Harry is not writing about, and in- 
corporate in that story the experiences of 
some successful merchant along these lines, 
and you should have but little trouble in dis- 
posing of your wares regularly. For in- 
stance, a few weeks ago I wrote two articles 
concerning the successful operation of 
branches by automobile accessory whole- 
salers, and though both articles were just of 
an average type, so far as the actual writ- 
ing is concerned, they each sold at $30 
apiece to a motor dealer trade magazine be- 
cause I had chosen an unusual subject to 
write about, and because I had incorporated 
in each of these articles actual experiences 
of other automobile accessory wholesalers 
in the successful operation of branches. Let 
me repeat, therefore, that you keep away 
from the hackneyed subject, and that you 
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put into every article you may write the 
bonafide experiences of other dealers in 
this field, telling in an informative way just 
what they have done to achieve this success, 
and in such a manner that any other dealer 
may use the same plans and ideas if he so 
desires. 

However, to get back to the subject of 
store management, as I have already stated 
here is a topic that the average writer should 
find decidedly worthwhile for the reason 
that it is a subject concerning which com- 
paratively few articles are written. 

The list of subjects for articles of this 
nature is merely of a suggestive nature. 
The topics here given have all been pub- 
lished in some trade magazine, but there is 
no reason why articles of the same nature, 
or somewhat along the same lines, should 
not find a ready market. 


(1) How to Finance a Retail Store. 

This story resulted from an interview 
with a banker, and told what the banker 
wanted to know about the business before 
he would extend credit to the firm in ques- 
tion. It included a list of questions that the 
banker wanted answered concerning not 
only the physical assets of the firm in ques- 
tion, but also the past record of the men 
who headed the business. Undoubtedly 
many articles could be written concerning 
retail store financing, either based on inter- 
views with bankers or with the merchants 
themselves, and I venture to state that such 
articles would sell readily if they contained 
really worthwhile information that would 
help some other merchant. 


(2) What the Banker Wants to Know 
About Your Business. 

This article was somewhat along the same 
lines as the one previously given, but merely 
told in detail what the average banker 
wanted to know about a business before he 
would extend credit to that business. It was 
based largely on an interview with a banker, 
and like the previous article also listed ques- 
tions that the average banker would be 
likely to ask concerning the physical assets 
of the company, and the various men who 
headed the enterprise. This is also a worth- 
while topic to write about if you can obtain 
your information from a reliable and au- 


thentic source. Furthermore, you have here 
a subject that you can write about for a 
number of trade papers in different fields, 
for the reason that about the same principles 
would concern one field as another so far as 


the individual banker is concerned. 


(3) How to Aanalyze the Buying Power 
of Your Community. 

Based on an interview with a banker 
and with several successful retail merchants, 
I once wrote an article on the above sub- 
ject that I sold to several trade magazines 
in several different fields. The article in 
fact comprised a series of three separate 
stories, for it took something like 6,000 
words to tell the complete story. I gave 
facts and figures secured from reliable 
sources to show what the average man could 
spend in a certain class of store, and sold 
the article at $25 each to magazines in the 
retail clothing field, the retail groeery field, 
the retail hardware field, and the like. I 
dealt with each field separately, presenting 
the facts given me by the banker, .and 
augmenting these by facts given me by in- 
dividual merchants. For instance, for the 
clothing field I based the article on a certain 
retail clothing store in my city, for the hard- 
ware field I based it on information given 
me by a certain hardware dealer, etc. The 
facts that were given in the series of stories 
were such as could be used by any merchant 
in his individual advertising, and if, for in- 
stance, he was a clothing merchant, showed 
him what the average person should spend 
each month for groceries, for clothing, for 
shoes, etc., as based on the income of that 
person, etc. Articles of a nature similar to 
this could doubtless be written and readily 
sold to trade magazines, because the subject 
is one that is by no means hackneyed. 

(4) How to Choose a Suitable Location 
for a Retail Store. 

Here is another worthwhile subject for 
the reason that it is one seldom written 
about. The United Cigar Stores Co., for 
instance, has a system, whereby it posts a 
man at a given corner for a period of sev- 
eral days, and this man counts the number 
of persons that actually pass this corner 
during the period. If the number measures 
up to what the company considers necessary 
to make for the success of the store, then a 
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store is opened at this corner, otherwise 
not. And if this is true of cigar stores, 
then it is true of stores selling other lines 
as well, for obviously the store in a location 
that is passed by large numbers of people 
will sell more than the store in the location 
passed by a lesser number of people. The 
matter of rent is another item that must be 
considered. Articles concerning methods 
that merchants have successfully used to 
decide upon a location for a retail store 
should always find a ready market. 


(5) Operating of Branch Stores. 


Here is a particularly worthwhile subject 
to write about if you can obtain informa- 
tion to go into your story from merchants 
who operate successful branch stores, due 
to the fact that a majority of retail stores 
have never met with a great deal of success 
in the operating of branches. Among the 
questions you should ask the merchant 
might be listed the following: How many 
branches are operated? Why were the 
branches established? How was determined 
the location of these branches as to city or 
town or territory? Does the dealer or jobber, 
as the case may be, own the branch outright, 
or merely own a controlling interest? Is the 
branch in charge of a former salesman, or 
has it been found that salesmen do not make 
good branch managers? Does the branch 
have a separate accounting department? 
How is the supervision of branches handled 
from the main establishment? What is the 
average branch overhead? These are only 
a few of the questions to be asked in se- 
curing such a story, and are given here 
merely as a suggestion to the writer. The 
operation of branches is a particularly live 
subject, and if you can obtain worthwhile 
articles along this line containing really 
valuable information, doubtless you will be 
able to find a ready enough market for them. 


(6) Business Law. 


Though there are now a fair number of 
writers covering this subject, lawyers for the 
most part, there is no doubt but that articles 
concerning business law would find a quick 
market, if they concerned an unusual sub- 
ject. Any phase of business law may be 
covered in articles of this nature, but they 
should preferably concern the experiences 


of retail dealers in the handling of such a 
matter. I find that by watching the newspa- 
pers carefully I can quite frequently obtain 
stories of this nature, and that usually they 
are stories I can sell to several different 
trade papers in several different fields be- 
cause of the fact that matters of law con- 
cerning one field of selling will usually apply 
to other fields of selling as well. For 
instance, watch the papers for cases that 
are tried in the courts, wherein some dealer 
brings suits, and you will doubtless find 
articles of this kind you can easily sell. My 
experience has been that by watching the 
newspapers carefully I will usually average 
about one story of this kind every month, 
and that ordinarily I can sell it to a half a 
dozen different papers. 


In addition to the subjects above given 
there are also many others that would come 
under the heading of store management, 
concerning which salesable articles could 
easily be written. To give just a few of 
these on subjects about which I myself have 
written and sold articles, I might include 
Insurance, System, Overhead Costs, Fire 
Protection, Store Service, Handling of De- 
livery Problems, Handling, Packing and 
Shipping of Merchandise, Handling of 
Complaints, etc., etc. All of these are good 
subjects that would undoubtedly sell very 
readily if you wrote an article in which you 
listed information about what some other 
merchant had done in a successful way, and 
so wrote your article that any other mer- 
chant might be able to successfully use the 
same idea. 


Particularly, let me call your attention to 
the subject of Overhead Costs, for I myself 
have written and sold a great many articles 
of this nature. If some merchant, for in- 
stance, has inaugurated some system where- 
by he is doing something or other to 
reduce his overhead costs, and the system he 
uses is one that some other merchant can 
use equally as well, then certainly you have 
the data available for a saleable story. On 
one occasion I interviewed some half a 
dozen merchants in half a dozen different 
fields of selling on methods they had suc- 
cessfully used in the past to reduce their 
overhead costs, and wrote an article that 

(Continued on page 64) 











Writing for Very Small Children 


By T. C. ODONNELL 


XIII 
READING BACKGROUNDS 


There comes up at this point in our 
studies of writing for small children the 
subject of preparation in the way of 
familiarity with all that has been done, not 
only in the field of purely juvenile litera- 
ture, but in all the realms of the fanciful. 
It is inconceivable that anyone should suc- 
ceed in this branch of writing who—we will 
not say who has not read, for more is in- 
volved than mere reading: rather, that any- 
one can succeed who has not read, with a 
sense of wonder and sympathy, all of the 
great classics, fairly steeping, saturating, 
himself, with at least some of the best that 
has been handed down to us. 

Mother Goose, Grimm, Anderson, the 
fairy tales of the Irish, Russians, Japanese— 
in fact, of all races! One may not have 
had time to read all of them, or have had 
access to them. But one’s reading should 
have been broad enough and thorough 
enough to have enabled him to absorb the 
spirit and the color and the feeling of the 
best that has been done in this field. 

’ Then there is that vast body of literature 
that does not classify as juvenile par- 
ticularly, appealing rather to the child that 
is in all of us. Such are the amazingly 
beautiful tales by Lord Dunsany, stories 
like “The Happy Prince,” by Oscar Wilde, 
and James Stevens’ “Crock of Gold.” 
Whoever has touched the mind by sheer 
beauty of invention and fancy, all shot 
through with color and feeling—should be 
read by those who aspire to write success- 
fully for small children. 

All this is true for two reasons. In the 
first place this matter of saturation pro- 
_ foundly affects the author’s style. Un- 
consciously one writes with deeper feeling, 
with richer color, with greater assurance 
when his mind has absorbed all that others 
have done beautifully. There is no question 
of copying; one does not need to feel that 
he is dependent upon others. The reader 
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goes from author to author, taking nectar 
from each and transmuting it, in the deeper 
processes of his mind, into his own par- 
ticular kind of honey. 

Also during this process of absorption one 
has somehow come to understand the child 
better; he has, so powerful has been the 
magic of these masters, found himself see- 
ing experience and colors and sounds and 
tastes and smells and things that appeal to 
the touch—he has found himself seeing all 
these things through pretty much the same 
eyes as the child. And the result has been 
that when he came to set down his thoughts, 
his pictures of things, and the fairy crea- 
tures of his fancy, he has but to put on 
paper a transcript of his own mind and 
feeling. 

And also, to come to our second reason, 
the saturation with the best of imaginative 
writing gives one a store of figures and 
material that he would not otherwise have. 
One would write a life time and never use a 
character, or an object, or a situation that 
a master has used before him: but he would 
find his work full of charming fancies that 
had been conceived when some word, some 
picture in a book struck fire to his imagina- 
tion and set it running off into new fields 
of its own. 

As an example the reader may permit us 
to cite a story having to do with “The 
Garden of the Gone Smiles,” in which a 
little girl, after clambering over the face of 
the moon, has a difficult time climbing up 
the steep hill-side that were the grins of the 
smiley old moon. And soon the little girl 
comes to the most wonderful garden, filled 
with the loveliest flowers—so white—whiter 
than she thought flowers could be. And the 
little old man in charge of the garden told 
her, when she asked about them, that they 
were the smiles that came into the eyes of 
mammas when first they look upon the wee 
babes lying at their sides, and when she 




















comes to the most wonderful of them all she 
knows it to have been the smile of her 
mamma when she herself was born. 

The idea came at the end of a chain of 
ideas set going by one of Lord Dunsany’s 
tales—a story of a little “wild thing” of the 
marshes that wanted so much to have a 
soul—which in its sheer beauty lead our 
mind dashing off up the ladder of colored 
light shining through the abby window, on 
which the little wild thing had watched the 
angels ascend and descend from heaven. 
This, though the story had nothing to do 
with the moon, yet sent the mind scurrying 
there ; and then came a picture of the smiles 
of the old moon, and what it was so glad 
about, smiles that suggested the garden of 
smiles, and the other things in the story. 

There was no point of direct contact 
whatever between the story of the little wild 
thing and the idea for our own story: but 
the older tale had acted as a sort of fuse to 
the imagination, so that off it went rocket- 
ing through idea space until it arrived final- 
ly at the idea of the garden where the smiles 
blossomed into these beautiful flowers. 

Strangely enough, one’s own stories will 
sometimes have the same effect. On more 
than one occasion we have gone, after some 
time had elapsed since the writing of it, to 
some story that had this same “fuse” hidden 
away inside. And forth would come an idea 
for a story utterly unlike the original one. 

And observation of natural life about us, 
we might add acts in the same stimulatory 
way. The shiny, glowing blueness of the 
larkspur, one morning after a rain, led, 
by this same genesis of ideas to a party the 
fairies were giving in the garden one night; 
all the flowers were gone over and polished 
and polished until they fairly gleamed in 
their brightness. And the troubles only just 
beginning when they came to dust off the 
face of the sunflower! 

This business of reading should be 
further touched upon by saying that what 
we may call the “chain” process of idea get- 
ting involves a method of reading entirely 
different from merely getting the story and 
the facts and the plot of it. It means that 
we shall get these, of course, but it especially 
means that we shall read so leisurely that 
the mind will have ample opportunity and 
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time to follow the leads which our imagina- 
ation may chance upon. 

When such ideas have come to one, it is 
well to make a note to file away for use 


whenever we want it. ‘The memorandum 
should be elaborate enough so that when we 
come to use it the entire thought will come 
quickiy to mind. 

Reading also serves another purpose 
which should not be passed over—it pushes 
back the horizon of our story world; the 
work of the new writer who has not read 
widely is first of all characterized by a 
cramped quality, due to the fact that he 
does not feel sure just how far he can go; 
his fairies, if he uses them, are either un- 
interesting, or else they are like the fairies 
in some story he has read; and the funny 
o’'d women and the strange old men,—none 
of them show originality because wide read- 
ing has not taught him what fairies are 
capable of being and doing, and into what 
marvelous realms of wonder they are 
capable of leading him. But with each new 
author discovered and thoroughly absorbed,: 
in the manner of the above processes, we 
discover new directions which our stories 
may take; and we gain confidence in our- 
selves because we can let ourselves go with- 
out the timidity of one who is venturing 
into what for him is new country, without 
chart and compass. 

Nor are the above paragraphs based upon 
an imaginary condition. 

The mails of every juvenile editor in the 
country are filled with stories by people 
who write sufficiently well, and who reveal 
enough imagination and personality to suc- 
ceed if they could remove from their stories 
the plainness, the common-piaceness, and 
their downright lack of interest, by storing 
their minds, after the manner suggested 
above, by constant reading of all that is fine 
and stimulating in the books wrought by 
men of imagination. 





SENTENCE STRUCTURE 


Teacher: Make a sentence with the words 
“defence,” “defeat” and “detail.” 

Tommy: The cat jumped over defence 
and defeat got tangled up with detail. 
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Seven Steps to Successful Writing 


RITERS who have “arrived” recognize the helpful reminders these books and 
Tue Writers‘Dicest bring them, while budding writers find them indispensable 


guides to a successful writing career. 


Read these descriptions carefully, then see Spe- 


cial Offers at right and Money-Saving Coupon. 


1. THE WRITER’S MARKET—Revised, 1925 Edi- 
tion. Gives the names and addresses of all active 
publishers regularly in the market for short stories, 
serials, book manuscripts, poems, special articles, etc., 
specifying the kind of material each publisher wants. 
A highly specialized, descriptive list. A writer must 
know the market for his particular style of work, or his 
labor is wasted. 


2. HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES—By L. 
Josephine Bridgart. The author broadly discusses 
writing as a business, and clearly shows the great pos- 
sibilities open to every ambitious writer of today. Every 
essential feature in building the short story is definitely 
outlined. She tells what editors want, and her sugges- 
tions are uniquely helpful. 


3. HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS — By 
Emma Gary Wallace. The author of this book has had 
a wide experience in all branches of literary work, and 
speaks with authority. The many valuable hints, com- 
bined with helpful, instructive information, will teach 
the ambitious writer the art of putting together his 
ideas in such a form that he will produce correctly 
drawn up manuscripts. 


4. THE ART OF WRITING PHOTOPLAYS—By 
Henry Albert Phillips. This is a practical treatise for 
professional writers, continuity, and scenario writers, 
students, and all persons who have a sincere and vital 
interest in the creation and production of photoplays. 
The author has written more than fifty successful pho- 


toplays, which is a testimony of his ability in placing 
before the student the qualifications and technique 
necessary to the preparation of an acceptable manuscript, 


5. HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPT—By 
Felix J. Koch, Syndicating articles to the various news- 
papers is an exceedingly profitable field to every writer, 
and just how this fascinating work is carried on is fully 
discussed and outlined in this book. The author tells 
how to develop the “‘story sense,” importance of the 
title, best way to make the article appeal to the editor, 
best methods of selling, etc. 


6. THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
MANUAL—By Harry V. Martin. Five hundred and 
forty-two questions that commonly confront writers— 
covering every phase of authorship—are answered clearly 
and concisely. The answers are given Out of the 
author’s practical experience during the many years 
in which he has made his living with a_ typewriter. 
The questions answered are just the kind that you and 
I have asked many times. A reference book every 
writer should own, 


7. THE WRITER’S DIGEST—The latest, authentic 
market information and other up-to-the-minute data 
so essential to writers is found in every issue of this 
leading magazine for all who write. nce you have 
known the help of this valuable monthly publication 
you will never be without it. Subscription price, $2 
a year—but see Special Money-Saving Coupon. 


All the above hooks are handsomely bound in grey cloth covers 
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SPECIAL OFFER ‘SA** We._will send the WRITER’S SPECIAL OFFER’C™ !! you are already a subscriber, 
WRITER’S 


> DIGEST LIBRARY —the com- - 
plete set of six books—and enter your subscription for ‘s + ee a : 
) the WRITER'S DIGEST for one year (or extend your DIGEST, and also own some of these books, we will, 
subscription for one year if you are already a sub- for a limited time, send you any three books $2 50 
e 


scribe cei . é 
criber) upon receipt of money order or $6.00 you may select, postpaid, upon receipt of.. 


SPECIAL OFFER —_* As an inducement to those who SPECIAL OFFER “a We will enter or renew your sub- 
are already subscribers or readers scription for one year for the 


»f the WRITER’S DIGEST, for a limited time we will TRITER’ ~ z 
send this complete set of six books, the WRITER'S WRITER’S DIGEST and send you your choice of any 
DIGEST LIBRARY, postpaid, upon receipt one book you may select, postpaid, upon re- $2 00 
of money order or personal check for....... e ceipt of money order or personal check for... ™ 


NOTE:—Put an X mark in front of “Special Offer “A,” “B,” “C,” or “D,” whichever appeals to you, on the 
coupon below, clip it and mail to us TODAY. It will be one of the best investments you have ever made. 
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SPECIAL OFFER COUPON—MAIL IT TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST (Book Dept.). Seer errorrty TT Tree 

22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CO I accept your Special Offer ‘‘A,’”’ and enclose $6.00, for which send to me by return mail, 
stpaid, the complete set_of six books in your WRITER’S DIGEST LIBRARY, and also 
enter my subscription ({[] renew my subscription) for THE WRITER'S DIGEST for one year. 

(0 I accept your Special Offer ‘‘B,”’ and enclose $4.75, for which send to me by return mail, 

postpaid, the complete set of six books in your WRITER’S DIGEST LIBRARY 
(I accept your Special Offer ‘‘C,"’ and enclose $2.50, for which send to me by return mail, 
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The Writer and a Vest-Pocket Camera 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


For a little over two years, the Editor of 
the Writer’s Dicest and his readers have 
borne with me and these monthly informal 
chats on photography. From the kindly 
letters I have received from all parts of the 
country, and even overseas, I am convinced 
of the international character of this maga- 
zine, and I am lead to feel that in a small 
way I have been of some service to the in- 
creasing number of writers who are adopt- 
ing photography as a very important and 
profitable part of their equipment. It 
stands to reason that I may have repeated 
myself many times in this series of articles ; 
but then I know that every month there are 
new readers who may not have had the 
opportunity to read the earlier parts of 
the series. Hence, a little repetition, now 
and then, is acceptable for that reason. 
This month I will try to bring out a few 
facts with regard to the adaptability and 
convenience of the so-called vest-pocket 
cameras in connection with the daily work 
of the writer. The subject for this month’s 
chat was suggested to me by several letters 
which have come to me recently. 

By a vest-pocket camera is meant one of 
the small, collapsible or folding instruments 
which make pictures from motion-picture 
film size up to 214x314 inches. The variety 
of models, with their large selection of 
lenses, shutters and accessories is truly be- 
wildering. These small cameras may be ob- 
tained at prices from a few dollars up to 
one or two hundred doilars. From my ex- 
perience each model is worth the price 
charged for it because these miniature 
cameras are really little marvels of work- 
manship and optical science. Let me repeat 
here that the writer will find it to his ad- 
vantage to purchase the best outfit that he 
can afford. Whether the camera is leather 
or paper covered does not matter half so 
much as whether or not it has a good lens 
and shutter. It is of greater importance to 
have a fine lens in a miniature camera than 
it is in the case of large equipments for the 
reason that most of these small negatives are 
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enlarged to meet the editor’s requirements. 
Incidentally, with 
apparatus the making of good enlargements 
is virtually as simple and satisfactory as 
the making of small contract prints. In 
preceding articles I have gone into some 
detail with regard to lenses, shutters, size 
of picture and other technical data which I 
will not repeat here this time. My object 
this month is to suggest to writers that they 
consider the vest-pocket camera and to 
point out a few ways in which the small 
camera does as well or better than the 
larger cameras for certain classes of literary 
work. 

By way of example let us assume that 
we have a 2%x3% folding vest-pocket 
camera which is equipped with a fast, high- 
grade lens and shutter. The camera is 
carried unobtrusively in a leather carrying- 
case suspended on the belt; or in the hand- 
bag, in the case of ladies. This outfit prop- 
erly handled will make excellent pictures of 
virtually any subject, excepting high-speed 
or scientific subjects which require special 
equipment. In short, for nearly all forms of 
illustration for feature and other articles, 
the 2!4x3% vest-pocket camera will do the 
work well. I know this because I have used 
this size of camera for over ten years to 
make pictures for articles and to make lan- 
tern-slides for my lectures. Yes, it has its 
limitations, and it is just as important to 
learn these as it is to know its capabitities. 
It is not well suited to photograph those sub- 
jects which require scientific accuracy as to 
scale, interiors or exteriors which require a 
wide-angle lens and to do copying of paint- 
ings or drawings. Neither is it suited to 
that branch of nature-study which requires 
the photographing of small plants, insects 
and specimens. Mind you, these things 
have been done with it under stress; but I 
am not suggesting that this camera is 
adapted to such work. 

Well, what is this camera well equipped 
to do? In my opinion, it is just the equip- 
ment for general knockabout outdoor photo- 
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graphy in summer and winter. It is the 
camera with which to catch the unusual, be- 
cause it is no burden to carry wherever one 
goes. With this little outfit the familiar 
remark, “How I wish I had my camera with 
me” becomes obsolete. It is always ready 
for that strikingly beautiful sunset, the 
canoe-upset, the fire, the personal picture of 
the subject unaware of the camera’s pres- 
ence, the picturesque old hontestead along 
the motor highway, the fisherman just land- 
ing his catch and countless other human- 
interest subjects which happen without the 
opportunity of much preparation. Then, 
too, it is possible to make pictures so quietly 
and without fuss that the ever-present small 
boy or gathering of interested spectators is 
usually avoided. There are so many practi- 
cal ways to use this camera in getting the 
out of the ordinary picture. It might be 
well to say that when one of these vest- 
pocket cameras is equipped with a fast lens 
and shutter with maximum speed of 1/200 
of a second, it is possible to get very good 
pictures of yacht-races, auto-races, football- 
games and other sports, provided the camera 
is not too close to the subject and that the 
subject is not crossing in front of the lens at 
right angles. An object moving at a high 
speed may be photographed succeessfully, 
at times, if it is approaching the camera at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees. Al- 
though I advise against trying to make high- 
speed pictures with a vest-pocket camera, I 
have “stopped” a hydroplane flying eighty 
miles an hour. I made the attempt just to 
see what would happen. Sometimes it pays 
to try the unusual. In another case I made 
a good picture of a large bonfire, which was 
burning on a raft out in a lake, about ten 
o’clock at night. No flash-powder, search- 
light or other illumination save the light of 
the fire was used. What is more, this pic- 
ture was made with the shutter set for 1/10 
of a second exposure. Of course, such 
“stunts” are not always successful; but they 
are sometimes profitable financially, and al- 
ways so, from the point of view of ex- 
perience. 

A very important consideration in connec- 
tion with the 244x3% vest-pocket camera is 
that of upkeep. When it is recalled that 
this size of picture is reasonably large “as 


is,” that enlargements up to and including 
11x14 inches can be made from good nega- 
tives and that lantern-slides can be made 
by contact, instead of by enlarging or re- 
duction, the cost of plates, roll-films and 
film-packs in this size is comparatively 
small. In short, it is possible for the writer 
who is covering a special event of some 
kind to make as many pictures as he likes 
and then enlarge only those which meet the 
requirements of the editor for whom he is 
preparing the material. The weight and 
bulk of plates and films for this size of 
camera is not very great, and a good supply 
may be carried conveniently. Another good 
point about the 24x3!4 size of roll-film is 
that it may be purchased at all four corners 
of the earth—thanks to the great popularity 
of Brownie cameras. I have been in the 
most out-of-the-way places, where perhaps 
only three sizes of film would be carried in 
stock—the 2'4x3!4 was always one of them. 

In photography it is not so much the style 
and price of a camera as it is having some 
kind of a camera on the spot when things 
happen or are going to happen. It is a mat- 
ter of record that some of the most unusual 
and beautiful pictures recently exhibited at 
the leading salons in the United States and 
Europe were made _ with  vest-pocket 
cameras. In nearly every case the picture 
and its success was due to the photograph- 
er’s having a camera on the spot. This 
might not have been the case had he been 
obliged to carry a large, heavy camera with 
an extra carrying-case filled with acces- 
sories. True, some branches of photographic 
and literary work require the cumbersome 
outfit and the numerous accessories; but I 
venture to say that seventy percent of the 
pictures of value to writers can be made 
with a vest-pocket camera and the negatives 
subsequently enlarged to the required size. 
The light weight of the vest-pocket camera 
makes it possible and convenient to carry 
the camera as part of one’s apparel. I never 
go anywhere, for any distance, without 
taking my camera along. True, there will 
be days at a time when I do not make a 
picture; but there is always the possibility 
of something happening. For example, one 
noon on my way home, by a roundabout 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Recipe for a Modern Short 


Story 


By CLARA SEUEL SCHREIBER 


Take a juicy little plot 

Allow it to get boiling hot. 

Let it simmer down, with care, 
To a situation rare. 

Add a character or two, 

Toss into this plotted stew. 

Stir it up with lots of action — 
That will give good satisfaction — 
Dash description here and there, 
Add narration everywhere; 
Dialogue of genuine brand 

You should add with careful hand. 
Now mix all to a perfect blend, 
Using patience without end. 
Garnish with a personal style 
Both correct and well worthwhile. 
Top off with a snappy TITLE, 
Serve well done, in manner vital. 
Then some editor select 

Who, you think, will not reject. 
Mail to him, but don’t feel blue 


If he sends it back to you. 
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What Do They Mean When 
They Say Itr 


Concise Definitions of Literary Terms 


By ALFRED RUSSELL 


Essay.—No definition can be given of the 
essay. The term is applied to a variety of 
forms, ranging from the essay as ex- 
emplified in Bacon, with different notes 
struck by successive writers like Steele, 
Lamb, Macaulay, Stevenson, and in more 
recent times by Hillaire Belloc, Chesterton, 
Lucas, and others. But all essays agree on 
this point: that the form is a short discus- 
sion of a single theme, with the mood and 
personality of the author an important fac- 
tor. 

This latter point of mood and personality, 
we might qualify, was not a conscious note 
in Bacon’s essays, though the charm of 
his personality shines through all his work, 
and the same, even to a greater degree, can 
be said of Montaigne’s essays. With Ad- 
dison and Steele, however, the author’s 
style, his moods, his point of view, all with 
a certain urbanity and detachment, become 
a conscious element of the essay. Lamb 
added to the essay as handed down by Steele 
and Addison a note of intimacy, gentle- 
ness, whimsicality, with a certain lyrical 
quality. Stevenson deepened the lyrical 
note in his essays, while later essayists, like 
Lucas, have intensified the whimsical note. 
Macaulay in his historical essays devoted 
the form entirely to exposition, so that to- 
day his essays would rather pass as “ar- 
ticles.” The same was true of Pater’s 
essays, except that with him style over- 
shadowed even the theme. Alice Meynell 
and Emerson devoted themselves to the 
expository essay. A workable classification 
of the essay therefore would be to speak of 
the expository essay and the personal essay : 
the latter divided in turn into the whimsical 
essay and the intimate essay. E. V. Lucas’ 
essays are splendid examples of the whimsi- 
cal form, as also are those of Chesterton and 
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3elloc. Samuel McCord Crothers is an 
American who excels in the intimate form, 
as also is Christopher Morley. The writer 
of the whimsical and the intimate essay 
find their themes for the greater part within 
themselves and in their contacts with the 
world around them, in the little details hav- 
ing to do with the minutiae of living—the 
latest idea in shirtings; adventures at golf, 
on learning to drive an automobile, the 
writer’s hobbies; and on vacation he is apt 
to drop into a lyrical mood and write charm- 
ingly of woods and lakes, all told, as in the 
“David Grayson” essays, with a captivating 
charm of manner. 

Pindaric Ode.—With Alexander Pope the 
heroic couplet thoroughly dominated Eng- 
lish poetry. The form was fixed, from the 
standpoint of meter and rhythm, so much 
so that little latitude was left to the author. 
The poet Cowley, as a corrective influence, 
sought to imitate the matter of Pindar’s 
odes—in the mistaken notion that irregular- 
ity in line lengths and in the length of 
stanzas, as also the use of bold figures, 
would produce an English equivalent of the 
great classic writer. But Cowley was not a 
great poet; his attempts were but a mere 
shell, without the poetic fire; it was an age 
characterized by utter incapacity for feeling, 
and no new form could succeed without a 
complete revolution in the poet’s attitude 
toward life and verse, a revolution that was 
to come later with Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. 

Criticism.—A critic is one who discusses, 
in literature, the writings of others. His 
judgment may take one of two directions: 
an appraisal from the standpoint of gener- 
ally accepted principles of aesthetics, with- 
out praise or condemnation; or, it may take 
sides and praise or condemn, with a state- 
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ment usually of the principles on which he 
bases his judgment. The vitrolic group of 
critics who early in the nineteenth century 
ruled the world of English letters with a 
despotic hand, seldom went to the trouble of 
backing up their criticism with reasons, but, 
as in their attacks on Keats and the entire 
group of “Cockney” poets, proceeded to de- 
stroy writers who sought to introduce new 
ideas and freedom into literature. 


Modern criticism has for the greater part 
taken on a more urbane note and judges a 
book on its merits and on the degree to 
which it measures up to sound principles of 
aesthetics. Now and then an over-zealous 
youth, desiring to show off, or to thrust 
his point of view upon the world, rushes in 
where sound critics would fear to tread: 
but in such cases the young critic’s immatur- 
ity soon obscures him, or else the attack is 
not virulent and he recovers in time to dis- 
cover that personal bias is not a substitute 
for sound principles. There are those who 
claim for criticism that it is a creative art 
in the same sense that fiction and poetry are 
creative—a position which is roundly op- 
posed by others who assert that criticism 
is not an art but a fungus growth that saps 
the lifeblood of literature, an outlet for a 
mind that is itself incapable of creation. 
The ideal critic, however, is the one who 
not only appraises a work, but also states 
the basis of his judgment, in a desire to 
serve the reading public, calling attention 
to good books that otherwise might be 
missed, and setting forth the reason back of 
condemnations of bad books, so that the 
reader may be on his guard next time. His 
conception of criticism, in other words, 
might be this: that in time he would, in his 
criticisms, have covered so much ground 
that the reader would become his own best 
critic. 


Connectives——A connective is a word, 
phrase, or even an entire sentence that 
serves as a tie or bridge between sentences 
or paragraphs. In some cases the function 
of the connective will be to give an apparent 
connection where little really exists in 
thought, in order to achieve smoothness ; 
again, it may serve as a guide-post, direct- 
ing the reader’s mind in the direction of the 
thought the writer wishes him to follow, and 


therefore making for clearness. The fol- 
lowing passage, from a nature essay, illus- 
trates the value, in terms of smoothness and 
clearness, of connectives (the connectives 
are italicised) : 

“What is the Brook like? Does it sing? 
Does it mirror the trees above it, and 
patches of blue sky, and tufts of cloud? I 
can only say I don’t know, for from the lip 
of the spring to the edge of the Lake it slips 
swiftly beneath a covering blanket of cress. 
I know it flows swiftly, though, for the 
spring is a good five feet above the lake, 
and I have seen agitations among the plants 
at both ends. 


“But beneath the cress—who can know? 
Over the pebbies and small white shells it 
must croon sweet lullabies. And it must 
carry images of the cress leaves above it. 
For as I said of lakes, so of brooks—that is 
their business, to reflect things. Yet just 
what is painted on the surface of the brook, 
and what are the tunes that it sings—of 


.these I cannot say. 


“But the brook cannot always conceal her 
charms. At times clouds of soft, gossamery 
vapor hover like sweet incense above her. 
And never, I think, are they so delightful 
as in November.” 

Trade Journal_—A term applied to papers 
and magazines devoted to the interests of a 
particular trade or industry or branch of 
merchandising. For example, the grocery 
trade will have a journal published in the 
interests of the manufacturers, canner, etc. 
Then there will be one published in the 
interests of the wholesale grocery trade, and 
still another in behalf of the retail grocery 
business. Scarcely a field of industrial or 
commercial activity that does not have at 
least one journal serving its interests—giv- 
ing (in the retail hardware field, say) items 
of news and general interest throughout the 
trade; new ideas on sales methods; new 
book-keeping and stock-record methods, 
articles of information on the manufacture 
of commodities sold to the public, etc. 


House Organs——A house organ differs 
from the trade journal in that it is a maga- 
zine published by and devoted to the inter- 
ests of a particular organization—as a life 
insurance organization, or of an automobile 
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manufacturing company, or a large depart- 
ment store, or a large hotel. The journal 
may take one of two forms: it will have an 
intra-organization appeal and circulation: 
that is, its purpose is to stimulate organiza- 
tion morale for the purpose of increasing 


either production in the plant, or sales by the 
sales force, or both. It is not a considerable 
market for the free-lance writer, though 
some of the large journals buy jokes and 
poems of special interest to workers in that 
individual field. 
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Jorgensen 


A country’s civilization can be said to 
ripen only when its men of genius begin 
utilizing the spiritual materials of their na- 
tive land, instead of building with intel- 
lectual bricks bearing foreign labels. Amer- 
ica truly is coming of age, if literary pro- 
ductions may serve as criteria. More and 
more of our pen masters are devoting them- 
selves to the depiction of the home scene. 
In “Jorgensen,” Mr. Tristram Tupper, 
author of “The House of Five Swords,” is 
treading with a firm foot in the realm of 
Jack London. “Kingpin,” the mighty battler 
with the granite of Black Mountain, defiant 
of nature, triumphant over obstacle from 
without and the flesh lure from within, is re- 
miniscent of London’s Smoke Bellew. The 
two feminine characters, Rosalee and Ellen, 
are well drawn, and add vastly to the tanta- 
lizing qualities of the novel. The reader 
seeking restraint, power, and skillful de- 
lineation will be rewarded by “Jorgensen.” 

“Jorgensen.” By Tristram Tupper. 267 pp. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 





The Bronze Hand 

Carolyn Wells’ mastery of the detective 
story is by now all too well known to de- 
mand recommendation. Her Fleming Stone 
is too well established in the affections and 
interest of thousands of readers to need in- 
troduction. The author of “Vicky Van,” 
“The Daughter of the House,” “The Max- 
well Mystery,” and more than a dozen other 
intriguing volumes, does herself more than 
justice in outlining this interest-absorbing 
saga of the great detective’s hunting down a 
singularly elusive criminal. If wou must 


rise betimes in the morning. and wish to feel 
rested upon leaving bed, do not under any 
circumstance begin this mystery confection 
after ten o’clock. Then again what are 
rest and sleep in comparison with exquisite 
enjoyment of an alluring tale? 


“The Bronze Hand.” By Carolyn Wells. 
319 pp. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 





Poems 

This is a new book of poetry. Those who 
are familiar with the work of this author, 
will look forward to the new volume with 
keen anticipation. The various verses are 
made up of pleasant descriptions and beau- 
tiful thoughts. Any lover of verse will act 
wisely if he adds this valuable book to his 
library. 

“Poems.” By Flizabcth Voss. Boston: The 
Four Seas Company. 





The French Revolution 


Among the score of subjects that are of 
perennial and inexhaustible interest, the 
French Revolution easily occupies the front 
rank. What can be more fascinating than 
meticulously collated facts by a _ scholar 
whose life has been devoted to the study 
of France’s Red Days. “Paris in the Revo- 
lution” is Noel Williams’ translation of M. 
Lenotre’s “Paris Revolutionnaire.” It is an 
admirably composed volume of generous 
dimensions with chapters on Robespierre at 
Home, The Salon of Madame Roland, 
Charlotte Corday and the Assassination of 
Marat in the new historical bath-tub. The 
Tuileries, The September Massacres, The 
Jacobins’ Club, and other significant scenes 
and personalities are likewise treated. The 
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nine illustrations interspersed among the 
pages are excellent reproductions of the 
masfer portraits of Mme. Roland, Danton, 
his first wife, Gabrielle Charpentier, Hebert, 
Fouquier-Tinville, and other leading char- 
acters. All interested in intimate details of 
the revolutionary stage will find a treat 
awaiting them in this noble volume. 
“Paris in the Revolution.” By G. Lenotre. 

319 pp. New York: Brentano’s. 


Mr. Guedalla and America 


Sir Edmund Gosse has well termed the 
author of “The Second Empire,” the hope 
of literary history, the paladin to whom we 
look to deliver us from the dragon of his- 
torical dreariness.” They who live in dark- 
ness of pedantic gradgrinds have indeed 
seen a new light of wit casting lustre on 
tarnished facts. The headlight is Mr. Gue- 
dalla’s. In “Fathers of the Revolution,” he 
vivifies those luminaries responsible for 
emergence on the world scene of that gar- 
gantuan babe, The United States. Mr. Gue- 
dalla paints for us George III, Lord North, 
Pitt, Burke, Burgoyne, Washington, Frank- 
lin, and several others who “made two na- 
tions grow where one nation grew before.” 
He paints them as men, even the great men; 
for he is not one of those who “run about 
among the national images looking for feet 
of clay, or laboriously bleach historical black 
sheep.” Would you read history that is 
alive, that is supple and dexterous, that 
turns handsprings and leaps somersaults— 
here is your book, 

Philip 


New 


“Fathers of the Revolution.” By 
Guedalla. 392 pp. 12 illustrations. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





Sounding Brass 


Sinclair Lewis mercilessly rent asunder 
the veil which hid from our view the small 
town, the Rotarian business man with and 
without an M..D. But it took a young 
English girl in her twenties to show us that 
game of sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bals, advertising, taken so innocently and 
profitably by men supposedly grown. The 
tender satire and the sincere feeling which 
animate this life of James Rickard are glow- 
ing tributes to the skill, experience and ver- 
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satility of Miss Mannin. Nay, she has done 
more than record the evolution of a gutter- 
snipe to the position of “chief of the only 
advertising business in London that guaran- 
tees success,” an upstart in close proximity 
to a knighthood. She has photographed our 
age: loud, blatant, empty. If sluggish Eng- 
land rushed this boosters’ guillotine through 
six editions in a few weeks, what will 
America do? 
“Sounding 

pp. New York: 
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3rass.” By Ethel Mannin. 
Duffield & Co. 





Max Ehrmann 

A remarkably fine series of booklets deal- 
ing masterfully with the theme of sex have 
come forth from the pen of Mr. Max Ehr- 
mann. The treatment of the subject is re- 
strained but poignant. The author has been 
walking up and down his universe with 
eyes wide open and his brain hitting on all 
cylinders. The young people into whose 
hands these booklets, “The Scarlet Women 
Series,” may come will find in them a price- 
revelation that will benefit them 
throughout their days. 

We cannot withhold ourselves from com- 
menting on several other works of Mr. 
Ehrmann, of a thoroughly different genre, 
that are indisputably splendid reading. His 
“Wife of Marobius” is a novel that far sur- 
passes in even quality more than half of 
the current fiction acclaimed by log-rolling 
reviewers. Upton Sinclair, one of America’s 
leading thinkers and writers, we were de- 
lighted to hear but recently, is helping Mr. 
Ehrmann in widening the circle of the 
latter’s readers. If you can get hold of 
any of Max Ehrmann’s books, especially 
his “Jesus: A Passion Play,” and the afore- 
mentioned “Wife of Marobius,” you have 
several luxuriant evenings in store. 


“The Scarlet Women Series.” By Max 
Fhrmann. Terre Haute, Ind.: Indiana Pub- 
lishing Co, 


less 
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IT’S HUMAN NATURE 


“I have a book you ought to read, my 
dear. Shall I lend it to you?” 

“Heavens, no darling; I can’t even find 
time to read all the books I ought not to 
read.”—Goblin, 
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“Genius itself must learn the 
machinery of expression’’ 





Rent hfe 


“Since authorship is essentially a matter of home work,” says Rupert 
Hughes, “it is one of the few arts that can be taught by correspondence. 
The Palmer Institute of Authorship, under the presidency of so eminent 
a literary artist as Clayton Hamilton, and as conducted by Frederick 
Palmer and a large corps of associates, is qualified to render invaluable 
aid to apprentices in the art and the business of authorship.” 


Palmer training is uniquely personal. It will take that talent of 
yours and develop it until you, too, can write the kind of stories that tug 
at heart strings—that grip the imagination—that editors buy. 


Look at your story that has just come back. It is well written. The 
title is a winner. The action, from the start, plunges swiftly, plausibly 
on. The characters by their own strange wilfulness bring on their dis- 
asters. And their own sturdy convictions tug them up again. Yet the 
story lacks something. The Palmer Institute of Authorship can tell you 
what that “something” is. They can help you change that story in its 
needed spots to make it SELL. The editor who sent back your story 
can tell you why he didn’t want it. But the Palmer Institute of Author- 
ship can tell you how to make him want it! 


The Palmer Courses are endorsed by Rupert Hughes, Gertrude 
Atherton, Katherine Newlin Burt, Jim Tully, Frederick Stuart Green, 
Jesse Lynch Williams. Send coupon and let us tell you more. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 15—J 
CLAYTON HAMILTON, President 
FREDERICK PALMER, Vice-President 
Please send me, without obligation or expense, information about your course in 
(J Short Story Writing 
C) English and Self-Expression. 


(Each course is complete in itself) 


All correspondence is strictly confidential. 
No salesman will call on you. 
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AN OPEN FORUM FOR OUR READERS 

















One of our readers, Gladys B. Lukenhill, 
Bertha, Minn., sent us the following mes- 
sage: 

I wanted success and I sought it; 

I scribbled and typed without stint. 
Was it brain fag or worry—I fought it; 
I hurled all my thoughts into print. 

I wanted the kale and I got it.... 
A dribble or two at a time! 

Yet somehow fame’s not what I thought it 
And life is an eon of time. 

(With apologies to Robert W. Service). 





Mr. Arnold Frank Schroeder, Cincin- 
nati’s youngest Artist-Teacher, has but just 
returned from Chicago where he was guest 
of Mr. Charles E. Watt, editor of the 
“Music News” at the Ravinia Park Opera, 
meeting the principal artists who have ar- 
ranged to visit his studios this coming sea- 
son at 112 E. University Avenue. 





Dear Eprror: 

Allow me to get acquainted with the in- 
teresting and large family of forum readers. 
I want to hear from many of them, from 
the far west, the far north, the far south, 
and the far east, the more the merrier. And 
what is it I have to offer? Nothing but this, 
my dear Editor, nothing but letters. Letters 
of hope, good cheer, and good will; letters 
of friendship, and experience. I'll write to 
those who will treat me in like manner. But 
best of all, I should like to hear from those 


who are planning to enter journalism, and 


those who are doing their part now in the 
newspaper world. I completed my first 
year on the Akron “Times-Press,” and find 
this work of great value to me. 

With that brief introduction, I want to 
say a few things about my first year “in the 
game.” The Editor of my paper placed me 
in charge of “morgue” work. How deadly! 

3ut it’s true, nevertheless. And if you want 
to know what “the morgue” is, then ask 
your home-town Editor. I'll tell you, and 
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save you time. It’s a newspaper library. 
Rather one of the most fascinating divisions 
on a paper for a beginner because he comes 
in contact with every department in the 
plant. He meets all the workers, and co- 
operates with them all. He gives them 
“service” by aiding them in their work. 

Working on a paper with a circulation of 
15,000 daily is not too small, and not too 
large for the newcomer. In the first place 
one has a chance to write all sorts of stories. 
Feature stories, news items, editorials, and 
others. For six months I have been writing 
obituaries. Now that is good practice, too. 
It’s a good way to learn. Sometimes it hap- 
pens that for a month or two I get around to 
the noon luncheon clubs. Business men’s 
organizations, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, etc., 
and there the young reporter has a chance 
to get acquainted and hear notable speak- 
ers. He gets these “assignments” and must 
learn to “cover” them. Then too, in a year, 
“the cub” learns that accuracy pays, that 
responsibility rests upon him. 

But the big thing the cub learns is to do 
his day’s work without being told “how” or 
“when” and “why.” In a year he learns 
that if he gets an assignment it is his “duty” 
to get the story, completely, accurately, and 
speedily. 

To you ambitious writers, I’d say, go 
and try the papers for three or four years 
and see what you can get out of it, and 
more than this see what you can put into it. 
If you put your heart into your work, you 
will be happy. There is so much to learn, 
to see, to hear, and to do in this newspaper 
work that no day goes by without making 
life richer and better. 

Akron is the “rubber center of the world.” 
Here our factories make those wonderful 
tires and rubber goods with which all of you 
everywhere are familiar. We have two 
good newspapers here. If there are young 
writers in this section who would like to 
form a guild I shall put my shoulder to the 
wheel and help them organize. Let us form 
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‘ 
The Akron Writer’s Guild and make it of 
mutual benefit to all. Akron needs more 
social and intellectual grouping of the right 
kind. Let me hear from local and distant 
writers. 
Louris BESSEMER, 

The Times-Press, Akron, Ohio. 





A NATIONAL PRESS SHRINE 
Writers Asked to Co-operate 


America is to be the first country to de- 
dicate a national shrine in honor of the 
Press, 

This shrine is to be built by men and 
women of the profession in the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine in New York. The 
press, in its larger sense, includes every 
phase of the printing and publishing in- 
dustry. Under that heading come authors 
and writers as the creative part of the in- 
dustrial world related to the production of 
the printed word. 

Here is a project of vital concern to the 
profession of writing. For the first time, 
writers are being linked together in a com- 
mon cause, to promote and create an endur- 
ing monument of the service of literature 
to the community. 

The National Committee feels that the 
vast number of men and women who fol- 
low the craft of writing, in whatever branch, 
will wish to see some permanent memorial to 
the spiritual qualities of their profession, 
an acknowledgment of its influence in our 
national life which offers at the same time 
a tribute to the divine source of all inspira- 
tion. 

More important than the fact that it will 
be the largest cathedral in the English- 
speaking world, is its international and non- 
sectarian quality. The Cathedral is being 
built by contributions from people of all 
races and creeds. It serves not the com- 
munity alone, but the whole nation. 

Somewhere in the scheme of decoration, 
an appropriate place may be found for the 
names of those outstanding figures who 
have added lustre to the profession. 

The cost of erecting and equipping the 
chapel will be from $150,000 to $225,000.— 
National Press Bay Committee, 150 Nassau 
St., New York City. . 


O. HENRY’S CHRISTMAS STORY 


How O. Henry’s most famous Christmas 
story, “The Gift of the Magi,” came to be 
written was told by William Johnston re- 
cently at the memorial program given on the 
anniversary of Sidney Porter’s death by 
his publishers, Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, radio station WOR, and the Fox Film 
Company. Mr. Johnston, who is Ideas 
Editor of the New York World, had con- 
tracted with O. Henry for a weekly story 
when the author was not yet known to fame. 
In the third year the World was paying O. 
Henry $130 a story. At about this time the 
magazine editors began to compete for his 
stories until he was being offered a thousand 
and twelve hundred apiece for all the tales 
that he could write. 

“Look here, Colonel,” he said to Mr. 
Johnston (he had learned in Texas to call 
all his friends Colonel), “I don’t see how I 
can afford to go on with my contract with 
you.” 

“T don’t either,” said Mr. Johnston, “I 
have been waiting to have you speak about 
it.” 

“Well, Colonel,” he asked mildly, his 
sense of fairness keeping him from propos- 
ing to break his contract, “what can we do 
about it?” 

“We'll tear up the contract on one con- 
dition—that you write me a Christmas story 
at the old rate.” 

“You’re on, Colonel,” he answered, and 
that is how that wonderful story, “The Gift 
of the Magi,” came to be written.—Double- 
day, Page & Co. 





LD typewriter ribbons can be saved and 
rejuvenated by moistening them with 
a little 3-in-1 oil. Do not use too much oil 
or they will be smudgy. A rejuvenated rib- 
bon is hardly good enough for the final typ- 
ing of an article; but it is fine for the out- 
line and first draft. A good ribbon can be 
saved for the final writing; and all other 
work done with the old ribbon. It takes 
only a few minutes to change ribbons, and 
the time is soon paid for by the reduced 
expense for new ribbons.—Charles F. Fel- 
stead. 








The Songwriting Game 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


When an aspiring writer wishes to join 
the caravan that wends its way to the Mecca 
of Tin-Pan-Alley, he must be more than 
prepared and equipped to make the journey. 
He must first be able to overcome the rocky 
roads of disappointment and the sloughs of 
discouragement that will eventually beset 
his path. 

Reading of the fabulous sums derived 
from songwriting, and the seemingly rosy 
path to easy money, thousands of “aspiring 
Berlins” began to write rhyming lines, ex- 
pecting publishers to beg for them. How 
many writers reached Tin-Pan-Alley in 
this manner? None that I know of. 

To finally reach the Mecca of Songdom, 
the aspiring writer must at least be supplied 
with professional equipment. His song 
must be original in construction (lyrics and 
music), have catchy title, and complete 
piano arrangement, before he can expect any 
reputable publisher to even look it over. The 
average publisher can tell at a glance if it 
possesses merit and is worthy of con- 
sideration. 

I have been asked this question many 
times by amateurs, “What constitutes a 
popular song?” That is a broad question, 
but it can be answered easily. Any song 
can be popularized, provided it possesses 
more than the average merit and is ex- 
p:oited extensively by the publisher. 

The most popular songs of today are 
either in the following classes: (1) Ballads. 
(2) Novelty and comic songs. Publishers 
are always on the lookout for novelty songs 
with a good catchy title such as “Yes, We 
Have No Bananas,” “Thanks For the 
3uggy Ride” and other numbers of this 
character. They make good counter sellers, 
and are easily exploited as the titles gener- 
ally interest the average music buyer. 

Of course, publishers are always wanting 
outstanding Ballads, but it takes them much 
longer to popularize a Ballad than a novelty 
or comic number. When a Ballad does hit 
the bulls-eye for a hit, the revenue derived 
is much larger than songs of the other class, 
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and the popularity will last much longer. 
The life of the average popular song is 
about three months. Some ballads become 
popular and are steady sellers, for years. 

The popularity of a ballad is based gen- 
erally on the melody. The lyrics, as a 
rule, are secondary. The ballad is much 
easier to write than novelty or comic songs, 
as this last mentioned class requires skill of 
treatment and originality. 

Another point to watch is your titles. As 
soon as you have created an original idea 
and have expressed it correctly in your 
lyrics, then create a title that will be catchy 
and will convey the meaning of your origi- 
nal idea. The current vogue at the present 
time leans to the one-word titles. Some- 
thing that is short, and snappy, catches the 
eye and is easily remembered. There are 
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YOU ARE A LYRIC WRITER 
I AM A MUSIC COMPOSER 


I will furnish reliable and efficient services at moderate cost and 
advise where to submit your manuscripts. Send your poems today 
for examination. 

LEN FLEMING, 
Composer-Arranger, 
Wellsboro, Pennsylvania. 











ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. Postage. “March Victorious” and 
“Wings of Heaven” (Sacred) 35c each. 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 











COMPOSER WANTED 
To collaborate 50-50 on a new 
MOTHER-SWEETHEART SONG 
G. D..HART 
Bancroft, - Iowa 
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some song titles in which the punch of the 
chorus is used, for example, “Good Mornin’ 
(Kentucky’s Way of Sayin’) ;” “Masculine 
Wimmen—Feminine Men (Which Is the 
Rooster, Which Is the Hen).” 

If you are writing a ballad number, be 
sure you choose expressions that are in 
keeping with your created idea. Do not use 
funny expressions or coarse lines. In 
writing comedy songs, try to produce a 
laugh in every line if possible. Keep it free 
from any serious expressions which will 
have a tendency to kill the laughs in it. 

There are very few professional writers 
at the present time capable of writing any 
type of song. Those who have achieved 
an enviable reputation in the song game gen- 
era‘ly specialize on one type of song. As 
an example, take Ernest Ball, one of the 
greatest ballad writers up to the present 
time. Mr. Ball always writes in his own 
sphere, he never attempts to write comedy 
or novelty songs. He knows what he does, 
he does well, and he writes in the ballad 
vein all the time. Amateur writers should 
let this point soak in. Always adhere strict- 
ly to the class of songs that you are best 
adapted to write. 

A proper musical setting to your lyrics 
is another point that must not be overlooked, 
and is really one of the best selling points 
of your song. The music should be in ac- 
cord with the mood of your lyrics. By that 
I mean if your lyrics are of a Dixie charac- 
ter, then give your musical setting a Dixie 
atmosphere. 

Thrash out all the different angles of 
songwriting with yourself, then seek the 
help of some one who knows the game from 
A to Z. Find out what is wrong with your 
efforts and correct them accordingly. Then 
when you feel you have a song worthwhile 
and worthy of a publisher’s consideration, 
send it on to him with a prayer on your lips. 





Sv GGESTED idea for a song writer: Do 
not be discouraged. All the trick com- 

binations of words such as “Dinamite” and 

“Could-she-coo,” are not yet used up. 

You might try a song ending in “Walk- 
ing down the street in Baby Chloe’s baby 
clothes.” 

—California Pelican. 








SEND US YOUR SONGS 


We will revise your poem and arrange full piano 
part for $10.00. Orchestration free. $250.00 cash for 
the best Lyrics sent in each month. Song Titles Free. 

CANADIAN SONG BUREAU 
339 Manning Ave., Toronto No. 3, Can. 








SONG WRITERS—Send poems today for free criti- 
cism, We make your songs up RIGHT to submit to 
the publishers. Our work is guaranteed. We will 
make every tenth order for piano-part at half price. 
You may be the lucky one if you send today. We 
also print anything in music. Send for all rates. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 





SONG POEMS 
Good song poems are wanted by 
W. B. BAKER 
Box 880, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








Song Writers, 50-50 Collaboration 


Send two lyrics with $1.00 for expert criticism. 
If good we will go 50-50 with you. Music arranged 
for Piano, Orchestra and Band. Piano Rolls made 
from MSS. All work guaranteed correct. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
a Salem, Indiana 








—Send us your Song Poems today. Only 
SONG W RITERS honest opinion given. Revising and 
composing by experts. The right melody to songs, $5.00. Piano Part, 
$15.00. 10-Piece orchestration, $12.00. We print anything in 
music, and make Piano Rolls of songs. Work done by experts a. 
Work guaranteed by the writer of NOT BEFORE, copies 25c, 
cracker-jack song, professionals say. 


THE PASSMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
Dawson, Ga. 








SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 

If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 
Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor’’) 
wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 


CASPER NATHAN 


Dept. F, 3544 North Racine Ave. 
oes Til. 








FRIEND OF THIRTY YEARS 


I have advertised longer than any composer now in business; 
made over 5.000 piano parts, countless melodies, band and orchestra 
arrangements. Hundreds of my songs are published in the Unitel 
States, Canada, Panama, and elsewhere. Hundreds of testimonials 
I wish to hear from every song writer. Let my experience help you. 
Work guaranteed. 


LUTHER A. CLARK, Music Composer and Publisher, 
Dept. W. D., Thomaston, Maine. 











“WHERE THE COPRA PALMS 
DO GROW” 


Panama’s greatest song hit in years can now be had in the follow- 
ing form: Sheet 25c, Orchestration 35c, Player Piano Roll No. R. 
0001, special price, $1.00. If your dealers won't supply you, order 
by mail from 
CHAS. T. REID, Music Publisher, 
Drawer “‘Z’’ Ancon, Canal Zone, Panama. 




















THE WRITER’S MARKET 





All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announce- 
ments of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests and Market Notes 


Miss Margery Swett Mansfield is winner of 
the hundred dollar poetry prize, the annual con- 
test staged by The New Leader. The contest was 
made possible by the donation of Samuel A. 
DeWitt, conductor of the Chatterbox. 





Through the courtesy of Mrs. Grace Dickin- 
son Sperling, a Bookfellow, a prize of $25 is 
being offered for the best sonnet dealing with a 
musical subject. The contest is open to Book- 
fellows only. For complete information as to 
closing date, etc., address Flora Warren Seymour, 
clerk of the order, 1217 E. 53rd St., Chicago. 





The Johnny Appleseed Club wants suggestions, 
therefore the Founder is offering a prize of $5 
for the best letter under three hundred words. 
Full information can be had by addressing Walton 
Holmes Webb, Waverly, Mo. 





Edward J. Clode, publisher, New York City, 
announces the award of the $2,500 prize in his 
novel competition, which closed May first, to 
“Mrs. Merivale,” by Paul Kimball, of Boston. 
“Mrs. Merivale,” which is describéd as a story 
of the woman whose success other women envy 
and try to understand, will be published imme- 
diately, Mr. Clode announces. 





The East Michigan Tourist Association, with 
headquarters at Bay City, Mich., offers $250.00 in 
cash prizes for the best vacation pictures taken in 
East Michigan during 1926. There will be sixty- 
five awards, the first being $50, second $40, third 
$30, fourth $20, fifth $10, next ten $5 each, and 
fifty prizes of $1. The contest is open to every 
one. Photographs must be taken by entrants and 
must contain descriptive title, with date on which 
picture was taken. Scenes of lakes, rivers, beaches, 
woods, drives, highways and wild life, with and 
without action, are desirable. Further informa- 
tion regarding the contest will be sent to all in- 
terested on request. 





The Entre Nous Magazine is a new publication 
to be brought out by H. E. Harris, P. O. Box 73, 
Manchester, Georgia, date of first issue not yet 
decided upon. “We will use articles from 200 
to 2,000 words on suggestive forms of seasonable 
recreation, entertainment; sports, indoor and out- 
door; fact articles of unique socials; articles of 
interest to young men and young women; articles 
relative to civic co-operative work. At first ar- 
ticles will not be high; advise what you can 
furnish.” 

The Bookman, 244 Madison Ave., New York 
City, is not offering prizes of any sort for papers 
submitted, 
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Dodd, Mead and Company, New York City, 
announce that due to the number of requests from 
competitors, the closing date of their $16,500 
Prize Novel Contest has been postponed until 
October 1, 1926. Contestants are also urged to 
remember that the above amount does not include 
book royalties, which are paid in addition to the 
sum named. 





Libertain Newspaper Syndicate, 2497 North 
Gower, Hollywood, Calif. “We are in the market 
for any number of good short stories of about 
1,200 words for our newspaper syndicate. Chil- 
dren’s bedtime tales will be bought if some new 
way or idea is conceived, rather than the old 
Peter Rabbit and Mother Goose stories. Any 
writer who has a good serial of about 40,000 
words may find a market with us. No fact or 
scientific material is desired, nor poetry, unless 
very simple in appeal. Every writer should re- 
member that all material bought is to be used 
for syndication. Our rates are not as high as 
some syndicates, perhaps; we pay what the ma- 
terial is worth. For column stories, we pay from 
one to twenty dollars. Serials being bought on 
mutual agreement. Our rates include all rights, 
excepting serials.” 





The Eagle Magazine, South Bend, Ind., the 
official publication of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, “is now in the market for feature articles 
of from 1,500 to 3,000 words, These stories should 
be of interest to women as well as men; should 
be dramatically, that is, vividly presented; and 
should be told in a spritely, entertaining manner. 
Payment will be made on acceptance at the rate 
of 1% and 2 cents a word.” 





Paine’s Cutlery Journal, 161 Broadway, Flush- 
ing, New York. “We are anxious to secure from 
ail parts of the country little articles from 1,000 
to 1,500 words in length, concerning plans that 
have been used by retailers to increase sales of 
cutlery at hardware and cutlery stores. This ma- 
terial can be obtained by visiting retail cutlery 
dealers, hardware dealers and department store 
buyers. We will pay one cent per word for all 
articles accepted and $1.50 each for photographs 
illustrating the subject.” 


College Humor, 1050 North LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., “is very much interested in the work 
of all young poets. We favor lengths up to four- 
teen lines, but we buy almost all of the various 
forms. Satire and love themes are favored. An 
attempt is always made to bring the poet’s per- 
sonality before the readers and to exploit him 
as well as our fiction writers.” 
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The Poet's Scroll, Howe, Okla., is staging sev- 
eral contests open only to subscribers. Write 
them for full information. 





The American Boy, 550 Lafayette Boulevard, 
Detroit, Mich. Editor, Griffith Ogden Ellis. Is- 
sued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
aim to interest and help boys between the ages of 
twelve and twenty. Stories and articles should 
be of the quality that will inculcate the best liter- 
ary standards as well as carry interest and an 
effective message to the boys. The atmosphere 
must be wholesome, alive, and inspiring. Every 
story should be strong in plot quality. Stories may 
be from 1,000 to 50,000 words, 2,500 to 4,000 words 
being the preferred length for short stories. We 
are also in the market for photographs with brief 
descriptions for its department of “Novel Inven- 
tions and Natural Wonders,” which depicts the 
strikingly unusual in nature; and new interesting 
mechanical devices. Verses are rarely used. We 
report on manuscripts within a week or ten days 
and pay 1%c a word on acceptance.” 





The Rudder, 9 Murray St., New York City. 
Editor, Gerald T. White. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We do not desire any 
general material, no fiction. We want technical 
articles about boating by practical men only, and 
occasionally a story and photos of an actual power 
boat cruise. We report on manuscripts at once 
and pay lc a word on publication.” 





Merry-Go-Round, Brooksville, Ky. Editor, 
Forrest W. Tebbetts. Issued monthly. “We are 
in the market for stories dealing with farm and 
small town life as well as general fiction will be 
in keeping. Both serial and short stories are 
wanted. Serials should not exceed 25,000 words. 
We should like to get in touch with a woman 
writer who could furnish the feminine angle in 
home life and child life material. This is a new 
publication and we want some good material.” 





The Independent Order of B’rith Sholom an- 
nounces the offer of three prizes for the best 
three poems submitted. The first prize will be 
$50; the second prize, $30, and the third prize, 
$20. The length of the poem should not exceed 
seventy-five lines. The contest is open to all. 
All contributions must be sent to B’rith Sholom 
News, 506 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa., no later 
than September 30, 1926. Information as to rules 
can be had from same address. 





The Commercial Teacher; Home and School; 
The Superintendent and Board of Education News, 
Cherokee, Iowa. Editor, Glenn G. Warren. Is- 
sued monthly. “For the Home and School Maga- 
sine we use short stories and serials; school news 
of general interest. For the Commercial Teacher, 
articles of interest to business educators; life 
stories of successful people; bookkeeping or short- 
hand problems. For the Superintendent and 
Board of Education News, general articles of 
interest to school administration; descriptions and 
photographs of exceptional school buildings. We 
report on manuscripts within two weeks and pay 
on publication.” 

(Continued on page 50) 





Successful 
writers use this 
typewriter 


F you want to succeed as a writer, 

you must provide yourself with the 

right tools—and the first of these 
is a good typewriter. 

Most of the well-known writers pre- 
fer Corona, because of its many ad- 
vantages to an author. 

Corona is light, can be carried any- 
where, used when and where you get 
the inspiration to write. It has the 
standard keyboard, just like the big 
office machines, a wide carriage that 
takes a ten-inch envelope, a twelve- 
yard ribbon, self reversing. 

One thing you will especially like 
about Corona is its 100% visibility. 
The paper is held at the correct read- 
ing angle, with no obstructior be- 
tween your eye and the paper. This 
feature is very valuable to a writer, 
since it allows you to go back and 
read what you have written just as 
easily as you read the page of a book. 


Mail the coupon now! 


We will send you the latest infor- 
mation about Corona, and the name of 
a dealer who will be glad to arrange 
easy monthly payments if desired. 
Used typewriters are accepted in 
trade by Corona dealers. 





Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
134 Main Street, Groton, Y. N. 


Without obligation send me the latest Corona literature. 


Cee ee rere es er eset eee sseseseseesssseseseseseseese 


Address . 
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AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 


Highest class manuscript copying at lowest rates, in 
accordance with editorial standards. Carbon copy 
free. Send in your stories, novels, poems, etc. For 
rates and samples write 


ANNIE STICKNEY 
13806 Hamilton Ave., Highland Park, Mich. 











YOU 


will surely find it profitable to advertise in our 
columns if you have any particular service or 
product to offer writers. Write to Advertising 
Manager of WRITER’S DIGEST for rates. 


























Mystery Stories 
Are in Demand 


All the world loves a mystery, and trained 
writers of this fascinating type of story always 
command a_ responsive, good-paying market. 
Carolyn Wells’ book, described below, is one of 
the most complete expositions ever written on 
this subject. The author has sold more mystery 
stories perhaps than any other living writer. 


The Techniqueof the 
MYSTERY STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


Mystery stories compel 
reading. An editor is 
only human, after "all. 
— the tense situations, 
H the suspense, the test o 

The Technique his own deductive pow- 
ers, ow — Vy] a 

' cone usion. Then e 

of the whole construction is 
good, the idea clever, 
MYSTERY STORY the plot handled in an 

original way, a check is 


going to be forthcoming. 







Some Subjects 
This Book 
Treats 


The Passion for Solv- 
ing Mysteries; yp 
Stories; Detective Sto- 
ries ; the Real Detec- 
tive’e Work; Deduction 

d in Everyday Life; 
the Real Sherloek Hoimes; Clues; the “Murder Theme; the 
Robbery Theme; the Mysterious Disappearance; the Victim, 
the Criminal; the Suspects; Plot; Suspense, etc. 

Handsome maroon-colored eloth rf a ¥ lettered, 
336 pages: price, postpaid 


Let This Book Show You How to- 


succeed in this inviting field as Carolyn Wells has. You can 
do it if you follow the information she gives in this book. 
Don’t wait—send the coupon today 


WRITER’S a 3 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohie. 











I enclose $2 (M. currency or check) for which please 
send me 8 copy z The Technique of the Mystery Story.” 
by Carolyn Wells. 
POD 06:56 50560 6 osc eh Ede S 0 C400 c8 ceesesees 
SHOES cocccsece ‘ weewew eeeiadcrwee ‘ 
Bsus sacvenetasieacnae aie GE oses paietew 














WHAT EVERY WRITER SHOULD 

READ 

(Continued from page 8) 

cient romances. We are more than justified 
in our belief that Heliodorus’ “The Ethi- 
copics,” Apuleius’ “The Golden Ass,” and 
Petronius’ “Trimachio’s Dinner” will be of 
as deep interest a few centuries from now 
as they were when first composed, almost 
two thousand years ago. 

Next to these in rank, we have many 
reasons to feel confident that the titles we 
are about to list, written within the past 
two or three centuries, will survive the 
ravages of time for many decades yet to be. 
They are epoch-making works enjoying a 
wide popularity in almost all civilized lands. 
Cervantes’ “Don Quixote,” especially in an 
abridged form, is a rare and glorious treat. 
Fielding’s “Tom Jones” will prove a source 
of inexhaustible delight. Sterne’s “A Senti- 
mental Journey” has exerted wide influence, 
and many contemporary writers are in- 
dubitably beholden to that pioneer of the 
English novel. 

As for Americans, if one has not yet re- 
velled in the genius of Poe, Stowe and 
Cooper, he should certainly hasten to the 
nearest bookstore or library and buy, borrow 
or purloin as many of the unique stories of 
the first mentioned as he can lay hands on. 
Certainly he should not rest in peace until he 
submitted to the rare atmosphere of “The 
Last of the Mohicans ;” and found himself 
enthralled by the sheer power and moving 
quality of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the book 
that swept two continents away from the 
moorings of camatose complacency. 

Nor can one overlook the finest flowers 
in the garden of French writings. Voltaire’s 
“Candida,” Hugo’s “Les Miserables,” and 
Dumas’ “The Three Musketeers” have been 
translated into every European language as 
well as many Eastern tongues. Candida, 
the three guardsmen and Jea Valjean are 
citizens of the world, beloved in every land. 
There is no cause to doubt that they will 
survive as long as men and women will 
throb to the appeal of radiant romance. 

So much for books that have entrenched 
themselves in the hearts of the world. How- 
ever, there are many novels the influence 
and appeal of which, although confined to 
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a narrower sphere, are nevertheless mighty 
and beneficent. We shall limit ourselves to 
the mention of a score or so, conceded to be 
of paramount, if not permanent, worth. 
By English Authors : 
Scott, “Ivanhoe” 
Thackeray, “Vanity Fair” 
Dickens, “The Pickwick Papers” 
Eliot, “Romola” 
Lytton, “The Last Days of Pompeii” 
Kingsley, ‘““Hypatia” 
Meredith, “The Egoist” 
Stevenson, “Treasure Island” 
Butler, “The Way of All Flesh” 


Kipling, “The Light that Failed” 
Wells, “Mr. Brittling Sees it Through” 


Conrad, “The Nigger of the Narcissus” 
Hudson, “Green Mansions” 
Galsworthy, “The Forsyte Saga” 
Beerbohm, “Zuleika Dobson” 

By American Authors: 
Hawthorne, “The Scarlet Letter” 
Hale, “The Man Without a Country” 
Irving, “Rip Van Winkle” 
Twain, “Huckleberry Finn” 
Crane, “The Red Badge of Courage” 
London, “The Call of the Wild” 
Henry, “The Four Million” 
Sinclair, “The Jungle” 
James, “Daisy Miller” 
Wister, “The Virginian” 
Atherton, “The Conqueror” 
Cather, “The Professor’s House” 
Wharton, “The House of Mirth” 
Lewis, “Arrowsmith” 
Dreiser, “An American Tragedy” 


It is obvious that the lists make no at- 
tempt at being exhaustive; they are not in- 
tended to be anything else but suggestive. 
It will be further noticed that we deal ex- 
clusively with fiction, and mainly, with the 
novel. There are, of course, other vistas 
that should be open before the gaze of the 
cultured writer; drama, poetry, essays, 
belles-lettres, art, science, current prob- 
lems, history, sociology, philosophy, religion, 
discovery, exploration and invention. 

It is manifestly out of the question to deal 
with them all in a brief article. Since the 
majority of writers intend devoting them- 
selves to fiction, we have suggested titles in 
that branch of letters. A sufficient number 

(Continued on page 52) 








FREE onirmng 
DAYS TRIAL Se 

Special Reduced Prices t 
Real Bargains. Allstandard makes— § 


Young Process re-manufactured, like 
new—good as new—without a flaw. 
ars y 


touch Testes FREE 
Write for ted talog, free trial 
offer, low reduced prices now 





TYPEWRITER RIBBONS— 
POSTPAID 


35c each, 3 for $1.00, $3.50 per dozen. The best 

grade obtainable at any price. Money back if not 

perfectly satisfied. 

“18 KARAT” CARBON & RIBBON CO. 
New Brunswick, N. J., U. S. A. 








AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammer- 
mill Bond paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing corrected, carbon copy, work 
uaranteed. 50c per 1000 words; poems lc per line. 
IVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 


RENA C. VAN CISE 
588 North Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 





INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
To introduce ourselves we offer to TYPE, REVISE, 
CRITICISE and CORRECT stories under 3000 


words for $2.00. Write for other rates. 


WRITERS’ SERVICE STATION 
Little Falls, Minn. 











AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. MSS. containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 
retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON, 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


lypewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 
attention. 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 














SOMETHING DIFFERENT! 


Typing Service” 


mOlirtita: 


RevisinGc — Typinc — NIARKETING 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Auqghors’ Agent 














Your Short Story 
Library 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 
plot— 


The Plot of the Short Story 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


Mr. Phillips needs no introduction to read- 
ers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has 
long been regarded as the foremost of writers 
for short-story writers—he has been successful 
in telling others how to do it just because he 
himself has been a_ successful short-story 
writer—just as his present articles on novel 
writing are practical because he himself has 
already written and sold four of them. 


It’s Different 


Jack London once read the first edition of Mr. 
Phillips’ book and said of it, “It is an excellent 
thing, excellently done.” It is excellent because it 
is different; it does not cover ground that other 
writers have covered, but contains an immense 
amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here 
are just a few of the chapter headings: 


The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations; 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Building; 
The Plot-Built Story. 


The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages. 


Price, $1.50 


(USE THIS COUPON) 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, for which 
please send me my copy of “The Plot of the Short 
Story,” by Henry Albert Phillips. 


rere. mer ebicdenbncs: MDa setadasvedeus 






(Please check here: I am [ [net [J] a present 
subscriber to Wairszr’s Dicsst.) 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 47) 

Little, Brown & Company, Boston, Mass. “We 
have no periodical, but we publish books in gen- 
eral literature, educational books and law books, 
specializing in fiction, both adult and juvenile, 
biography, travel, drama, etc.” 





The Gammadion, Lock Box 624, Birmingham, 
Ala. Jack Nelson, Editor. “This magazine has 
completed a very successful year and will start 
the new year by paying for material on accept- 
ance. Our rates are modest and our literary 
standards high, but checks will be mailed imme- 
diately on acceptance of material. We publish 
short stories—the short short story is preferred,— 
short plays, articles, and poetry. In addition to 
payment of material, a substantial poetry prize 
offer will be announced later.” 





Tires, 383 Madison Ave., New York City. Edi- 
tor, Jerome T. Shaw. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in the market for 
merchandising articles, applying directly to the 
retail tire business, and are not interested in arti- 
cles covering general automotive accessory con- 
cerns, unless the greater portion of the business 
is in tires. Poems are not needed. Photographs 
are used. Manuscripts are reported on within a 
week. Payment is made on publication at the rate 
of half a cent a word; $2.00 is paid for each 
photograph.” 

Radio Merchandising, 239 West 39th St., New 
York. Editor, Gay B. Little. Issued monthly; 
5e a copy; $1.00 a year. “We can use articles 
and stories of not more than 1,500 words, accom- 
panied by suitable photographs whenever possible, 
and dealing with merchandising ideas for radio 
dealers, or other subjects of general interest, which 
will help radio dealers make more money out of 
their business. No poems are needed. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within ten days. Payment 
is made on publication at the rate of one cent 
a word.” 

The Dramatist, Easton, Pa. Editor, Luther B. 
Anthony. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use nothing but rugged wood cut 
effects of famous craftsmen—for zinc line cuts.” 





The Beacon, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Edi- 
tor, Miss Marie W. Johnson. Issued weekly, Octo- 
ber to June; 3c a copy; 60c a year. “We can use 
wholesome stories of from 1,000 to 2,500 words 
in length for boys and girls from eight to thir- 
teen years of age, of good literary quality and 
of some ethical value. Also short descriptive 
articles, preferably with illustration, photographs 
or drawings. Poems are acceptable, also photo- 
graphs to illustrate stories or verse. We report 
on manuscripts within two weeks. Payment is 
made on first of month following acceptance, at 
the rate of a third of a cent a word for prose 
and double that amount for verse.” 


Muscle Builders, MacFadden Building, 1926 
Broadway at 64th Street, New York City, N. Y., 
is out of print. 
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The Bookman, 244 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Editor, John Farrar. Issued monthly; Sic 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We accept, in the way of 
fiction, character sketches, if well done. Short 
poems are also used. Manuscripts are reported 
on within two weeks. Payment is made on pub- 
lication, at the rate of one and a half cents a 
word.” 

Black Mask, 45 West 45th St., New York City, 
N. Y. Editor, Philip Cody. Issued monthly; 
2c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We desire detective, 
adventure-mystery and Western stories, vigor- 
ously treated, entertaining and real. We accept 
no stories that are not thoroughly plausible. We 
do not want love stories or sex stories, and we 
prefer the feminine element to be kept in the back- 
ground. We want good, he-man Westerns with 
action, swiftly treated and gunplay a-plenty. De- 
tective stories must be logical and not too con- 
ventional in type. Poems and photographs are 
not needed. Manuscripts are reported on within 
two weeks and payment is made on acceptance, 
at the rate of one cent a word.” 





Paris Nights, 584 Drexel Bldg., Fifth and Chest- 
nut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, William H. 
Kofoed. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We are in need of short fiction, 3,500 
word limit, with Parisian background, but Amer- 
ican in plot and appeal; articles on the Latin 
Quarter, on studio life, on Parisian life in gen- 
eral, etc., and brief verse and prose fillers of a 
similar nature, preferably humorous. We would 
like all material to be treated in a light-hearted 
manner, and, while we do not want out-and-out 
sex fiction, we do want material with a sex slant, 
treated humorously or satirically, but at no time 
will give space to offensive material. Humorous 
poems are used occasionally. Manuscripts are 
reported on within three weeks, and payment is 
made between first and fifteenth of each month. 
We pay one-half cent and up for prose; fifteen 
cents a line for verse; fifty cents each for jokes, 
and thirty-five cents for paragraphs.” 

(Continued on page 5A) 
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Writers everywhere to- (QJ 
day are finding that a 
Hammond-typed manu- 
script invariably sells 
more readil 
other. The 
interchangeabletypeand 
‘ variable spacing permit [5] 
typographical effects that make words 
vibrant and colorful. 
Write today for illustrated booklet 


hammond 


TYPEWRITER 
Hammond Typewriter Co., 76 Brook Ave., New York 











WHY WORRY! SUCCESS IS YOURS 

An interesting booklet-—vest pocket companion, or Ladies’ aid-— 
tells ycu how to overcome many obstacles. Praised by all who have 
read it. Send fifty cents in cash or money order, and same will 
be mailed to you at onte. 


Address KERBER 
Suite 5, 1732 Coventry Rd., Cleveland, O. 











TYPEWRITING 


Specializing in MSS. copying, per 1000 words 5S0c, 
poems per line 2c. Work is , a on fine grade bond 
paper, including one carbon copy. Typewriting of 
any kind solicited. 


VERONICA LOCKE 


Box 643 Wayland, N. Y. 














AUTHORS 


Your stories will not sell unless typed. Avail yourself 
of our special price—correct typing with one carbon 
copy and names of five likely markets for 50c per 
1000 words or fraction thereof. 


AUTHOR’S HELPER 
Iron River, Wis. 











P construction, punctuation, and diction. 


book-lengths of 30.000 words or more. 


ors. 
CRITICISM OF POETRY: 5c a line—minimum, $1.00. 
RATES FOR TYPING (on a fine grade of 20-lb., bond 





‘“‘Taught me more than my course in short-story writing 
and cost me less than one-fifth as much’’ 


—such was a client’s comment on my criticism of a single story. First he received a three- 
page letter, pointing out all faults of story construction and outlining a complete revision 
of the story—and a pencil correction of the manuscript brought out mistakes of sentence 
Next I reviewed his revision, in the same thorough 
manner; then in turn a second and even a third revision—and the story was ready for the 
editors. And all for the original fee of $5.00 for the 5,000 words. 

This was the same thorough, follow-through method that I apply to every manuscript 
that comes to my Service. My rates are slightly higher than some services are able to offer 
—but I have based my prices upon the unusual nature of the help which I render. 

BATES FOR CRITICISM: $1.00 for each thousand words up to 5,000; 50c for each additional thousand—special rates 


or 
RATES FOR REVISION: Some writers prefer to have me revise their manuscripts, putting them in finished form for the 
edit The rate for this service is found by adding 50% to the rates for criticism. 


paper, with one carbon copy): 75¢ a thousand words; poetry, 2c a 
line. All misspelled words and grammatical faults corrected. 

My Service is backed by a long experience as Editor of Wayside Tales, Writer’s Digest, 
Outing, etc., as contributor to national magazines, and as author of five successful books. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed, or money gladly refunded. Address— 

T. C. O'DONNELL, 35 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 























The Information you want 


And— WHEN you want it! 





Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 
hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for 
special information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, words, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 


—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon. 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 
please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R. Kane. 








WALKER’S 


Rhyming Dictionary 


An essential book for every poet or song writer, 
and the-secret of clever, successful poetry. It will 
dress up your ideas in rhymes that attract attention. 


700 Pages — Entire English 
Language Rhymed — Complete 


Every word that rhymes with every other word 
is quickly found in this remarkable volume b 
means of a special plan whereby the whole Englis 
language is arranged according to the rhyming 
qualities of each word. The book is exhaustive; 
the most complete work of its kind ever prepared. 
With it you can avoid those thread-worn rhymes 
which often mean certain defeat for an otherwise 
good song. It will enable you to find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean so much to the suc- 
cess of your ideas. 

Don’t be without a copy another week. Use the 
coupon today. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.50 for 
which send me a cloth-bound copy of Walker’s 
“Rhyming Dictionary,” postpaid. 
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WHAT EVERY WRITER SHOULD 
READ 
(Continued from page 49) 

of books and authors has been mentioned 
to furnish the foundation for a helpful, 
stimulating, and informative reading course. 

He who has suffused himself with the 
grandeur of the works listed will, upon 
taking pen in hand, no longer find himself, 
as most beginners do, as uncertain and 
shaky as a neurotic gelatine with St. Vitus 
dance and a cocktail shaker doing the 
Charleston on a dish of grape jelly during 
an earthquake. 





INTIMATE NOTES ON CREATIVE 
WRITING 
(Continued from page 16) 

reminds us of something else. All sorts of 
ridiculous things, grotesque things and amus- 
ing things. It all seems really too ridiculous 
to set down. But there is where we make 
our mistake if we fail to set it down. That 
is personality functioning. Why is a 
Humorist, for instance? Simply because 
everything he sees reminds him of some- 
thing else in a way that is utterly ridiculous 
—and ludicrous. His impish images delight 
us. Simply because we or anybody else had 
never seen it that way, and yet there is 
something so genuine in his honest way of 
recording it that we do not question the 
truth of it. The same is true of the man 
who sees in horror symbols and images, like 
Poe. Or those who see in symbols of Beauty 
like our poets. Or, finally those who see 
behind all the hypocrisies of life and write 
about them, like Sinclair Lewis. 

First, ability, and power of vision; then 
honesty of purpose, sincerity of effort, sing 
ularity in attack and earnestness of appeal. 
That is about all there is to it. 


Are there points of interest and scenes 
fraught with distinction in your vicinity, or 
near where you will pass during the coming 
year? If only for practice sake, try your 
hand at them, At the same time remember, 
that everything you write is with an eye to 
its commercial value. There will come a 
time, possibly in a Short Story, or in a 
Novel, or in a general article, when any 
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well written description can be made to play 
its part. 

Here I am back at my desk in the old 
farm house again wondering just how I 
shall tackle the huge task ahead of me. In 
my next article, I am going to tell you just 
what I did to convert at least some of the 
mountain of raw material at hand into 
saleable articles. I don’t write anything for 
the pure love of writing them; I do not set 
down a line that I do not cherish the hope 
of some day selling it. Vain hope in many 
cases, but a good principle to follow, for it 
makes you keep up the quality of your work. 





THEATRICAL TRADE JOURNALS 

(Continued from page 18) 
tablished standbys in the theatrical field. 
In addition to the regular news stories, 
which are always in demand, The Billboard 
also uses a special article each week, while 
all of the theatrical and motion picture 
organs use them when they are of excep- 
tional value. A word of warning to the 
young writer may not be amiss here. Be- 
fore writing a special article for any of these 
publications, be sure that you know the sub- 
ject upon which you write. The articles need 
not be purely technical, but a knowledge of 
the theatrical business is absolutely essen- 
tial. 

One other thing to be remembered by the 
writer is that the majority of these trade 
papers have special editions, in which many 
special articles are used. As an idea of 
what these are, The Billboard each year 
publishes the following specials: The 
Spring Special; The Summer Special; The 
Fall Special; and The Christmas Special. 
Each of these specials have from ten to 
twenty special articles, relative to the va- 
rious phases of the show business. Variety 
also publishes several specials, the best 
known of which is its Anniversary Special, 
printed the first week of each year. The 
Motion Picture News and The Vaudeville 
News and Star also publish Christmas 
Specials, using of course, a number of 
special articles. 

While not generally considered a part of 
the show business, the lyceum and chau- 

(Continued on page 56) 




















AFTER IO DAY 
FREE TRIAL 





No Money 
this pponeiee tor a 10 dsy FREE trial. 

f Covert act now. Ware: ne 
Boecial Offerand tres typewriter manual. 
Grand Ave., Chicago | 


Smith 
408-360 











TRY 
AUTHOR’S TYPING SERVICE 
Not the highest Not the cheapest But the best 
Supervised by a reporter, critic, teacher, and college student. 
Prompt Efficient Service. 


Prose, 60¢ per 1,000 words—Poetry, 2c per line. Revision, $1.00 
per 1,000 words. Carbon copy free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


AUTHOR’S TYPING SERVICE Scottville, Michigan, Box 104. 








you are not selling those Scripts, let 
us do it for you. Courses in Writing 
for those who want or need them. 
BOOK AND PLOT CHART free. 


THE HARVARD COMPANY 


427 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 











DISTINCTIVE TYPING 


Manuscripts typed in proper technical form in a 
manner that is sure to please you. 50c per 1000 
words, including carbon copy and payment of return 
postage. Special rate on ten thousand words or more. 


ARTHUR J. LABELL 
6032 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
67 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Promptly in accordance with 
the requirements of publishers. 


FRANCES E. LANGSTON 
Box 126, St. Augustine, Fla. 














ERVICE FoR WRITER 


Revision, Criticism, Typing 
and earnest, helpful service for student 
writers; efficient secretarial service for professional 
writers. 
OLIVER LITERARY BUREAU 
Murray Box 414 Kentucky 
In answering advertisements, please 
say you saw it in WrirTer’s DIGEsT. 
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Save a Dollar 


ON THIS MOST USEFUL OF 
ALL RHYMING DICTIONARIES:-- 


Walker’s 
Rhyming 
Dictionary 


This big, 706-page Rhyming Dictionary is 
the most helpful book for writers of verse 
and songs ever published. The whole Eng- 
lish language is arranged according tu the 
termination of each word. (Also useful in 
devising salable cross-word puzzles.) 


As in the ordinary 
dictionary, words fol- 
low each other in 


WALKER’S alphabetical order ac- 
cording to the letter 


RHYMING they begin with, in 
this Rhyming Diction- 
DICTIONARY ary they follow each 
other according to the 
letters they end with. 
All words, therefore, 
that end with a are 
placed first in this 
book, instead of all 
words that begin with 
a as in the regular 
} dictionary. 
Ha To illustrate, let us 
+ * 1 suppose that the writer 
of a poem or song has 
Cloth bound, 706 pages. ended a line with the 
word extension. He 
wants a suitable rhyming word. He turns to his 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and immediately finds 
ascension, descension, dimension, to pension, sus- 
pension, discussion, and many others. If the word 
be night, we have height, fight, might, plight, light, 
fright, sprite, white, tight, sight, kite, bite, etc. 












1 Yr’s. Subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, and Rhyming Dictionary 


ALL FOR $3.50 


The regular price of Walker’s Rhyming Diction- 
ary alone is $2.50, and of Writers’ Digest, $2.00 a 
year. By using the coupon now, you can secure 
both for only $3.50, saving a dollar on an unbeat- 
able combination that every writer needs. 


DOLLAR-SAVING COUPON—CLIP NOW 


WRITERS’ DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Send me Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and enter 
(or extend) my subscription for Writers’ Digest an 
entire year, all for $3.50, postpaid. I enclose this 
amount. (M. O., currency or check acceptable.) 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 

The Midland, Iowa City, Iowa. Editors, John 
T. Frederick and Frank Luther Mott. Issued 
monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are in- 
terested in stories from one thousand to eight 
or ten thousand words in length, which combine 
sincerity of feeling and purpose with excellence 
in handling. We use poetry of sure excellence 
in considerable variety. No photographs are ac- 
cepted. Manuscripts are reported on within twenty 
days. We do not pay for contributions.” 





Nature and Life Magazine, Guthrie, Ind. Edi- 
tor, Stanley G. Hawkins. Issued monthly; 5c a 
copy; 50c a year. “Short articles are occasionally 
used, containing three to eight hundred words. 
Nature and life poems are also accepted. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two or three days. 
Some manuscripts are paid with subscriptions and 
others are received gratis.” 

Automobile Digest, 22 East Twelfth St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. N. R. Meyer, Managing Editor. 
“We are always glad to consider articles of appeal 
to our particular field. However, we buy but 
little material outside our regular staff.” 








The Independent Agent and Salesman, 22 East 
12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, “wants interesting, clear 
photographs that salesfolk would like to see— 
particularly salesmen who sell direct to user on 
commission, which is this magazine’s field. Curi- 
ous and unusual views of sales-making or barter, 
modern or otherwise, for any part of the world, 
are desirable. Payment, $1.50 to $3.00, dependent 
upon adaptability to our use. Brief description 
or legend must accompany photograph.” 





Popularity Magazine, Columbus, Ohio, tempo- 
rarily discontinued. All future needs will be 
supplied through the B-B Service Company. 





The B-B Service Company, 995 East Rich St., 
Columbus, Ohio. “We offer a sales service to 
writers everywhere. We make a ‘reading fee 
charge’ of $1.00-—regardless of the length of 
the story. There is no further charge, unless a 
sale is made. Straight commisison charge made 
on sales made. This firm is opening up a new 
market by selling the county rights for short 
stories at a low price to weekly and semi-weekly 
newspapers. Magazines will be offered material 
also. Stories not sold to magazines for a good 
price will be offered on the county rights, or 
syndicated basis, and while first checks received 
by a writer from his story might be small, there 
is the possibility of there being quite a number 
of them. No postage fees are asked for. All 
types of stories are considered, and sent where 
they are most likely to find a ready sale. Write 
direct to the firm for contract blanks and com- 
plete information.” 

Travel, 7 West 16th St., New York City. Edi- 
tor, Edward Hale Bierstadt. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We need short articles on 
Europe, about 3,500 words long and well illus- 


trated. No unillustrated manuscripts considered 
and no pictures unaccompanied by text. We re- 
port two or three weeks after receipt of manu- 
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scripts. We pay on publication, at the rate of 
$10 per thousand words for text and $1 apiece 
for pictures.” 





Western Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave. New 
York City. Editor, F. E. Blackwell. Issued 
weekly; 15c a copy; $6.00 a year. “We use good, 
clean stories of outdoor life in the West, Alaska, 
Western Canada and Mexico. The desired lengths 
are: Short stories, 2,500 to 7,000 words; nov- 
elettes, 25,000 to 30,000 words; short novelettes, 
12,000 to 17,000 words; serials, 36,000 to 80,000 
words. Poetry for our columns should be of 
cowboy and Western nature, etc. We report with- 
in ten days and pay one to two cents a word, on 
acceptance.” 





Coast Shoe Reporter, 422 Pacific Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. Editor, H. W. J. Ahern. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We report 
on material weekly, pay on publication, $5 per 
page. 





437 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Editor, Leonard Liebling. Issued every 
Thursday; lic a copy; $5.00 a year. “We require 
special articles, not too technical, but of musical 
interest and value to students and musicians. We 
do not want material covering events that are 
taken care of by our correspondents, which we 
have in practically all large cities throughout the 
world. We have a prize and scholarship column, 
which is published at intervals in the Musical 
Courier. Manuscripts are reported within a few 
days after recéipt. Payment is made on publica- 
tion, column rates depending on material.” 


Musical Courier, 





The Drama, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Editor, Theodore B. Hinckley. Issued monthly, 
October to May; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use one-act plays for amateur production, brief 
articles and pictures relating to the significant 
phases of the amateur and professional stage. 
No payment is made for contributions. Royalties 
on plays are frequently of considerable amount. 
Material is reported on within two to four weeks.” 





Opportunity Magazine, 750 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, James R. Quirk. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
good short fiction, 5,000 to 7,000 words in length, 
with a salesman’s slant full of€ction. We pay 
$100 each for such fiction stories. Articles must 
be on house-to-house or office-to-office selling 
methods. May be written in narrative form or 
straight article style. We use no poetry. We use 
photos showing ‘sales methods and to illustrate 
personality articles. Manuscripts are reported on 
within two weeks; payment is made on accept- 
ance. 

The Billboard, 25 Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Editor, Don Carle Gillette. Issued Tuesdays; 15c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We can use fifteen hun- 
dred word articles, of helpful and informative 
nature, dealing with any branch of the theatrical, 
show or amusement business. Must be written 
from trade angle. Photographs are also needed. 
Manuscripts are reported on immediately and 
paid at the rate of one cent a word and up.” 

(Continued on page 58) 





WRITE STORIES THAT SELL! 


Learn from Dr. Richard Burton 


—the “greatest authority” of them all. 
He is teaching Short-Story Writing suc- 
cessfully by mail. His students are 
selling their work at good prices. One 
has made nearly $100,000. A real train- 
ing course—personal criticism and cor- 
rection of lessons. Also Special Criticism 
a , senenes a ong —_ —~ 
or special low rate, free booklet an 
DR.BURTON pe oft- Sharing Plan. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
370 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 














BOOKS WANTED 
Big money in books—the right kind. I 
place them. Also plays, motion pictures and 
magazine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 














If you are tired of groping for words that 
Fre e accurately express yours thoughts, write for 
a free copy of “How Dr. Johnson Would 
Marvel,” which shows how you can have instantly avail- 
able the exact word for your every shade of meaning. 
HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


MANUSCRIPTS; letter-perfect typing, one 

carbon copy, extra first and last page, minor 
corrections where necessary; fifty cents per 
thousand words. 


LAURA P. BOWEN 
316 West Washington, Muncie, Ind. 























THE INK-POT STUDIO 


Writers’ Critics 
Can you sell what you write? 
If not, let us help you. 


Stanford University Post Office 
Box 2132, Stanford, Cal. 








Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON, 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 








The Latest Photo Novelties 


Photo Cigarette Holder, dozen $2.50 

to Bone Manicure Set - - 2.00 
Photo Trick Kino - - - - 2.50 
Photo sey — Telescape 75 
Photo Lead Pencil - - - 1.50 
Phote Tie Pix - = + = = 2.00 
6 samples $2.—one single sample 
50c. Cash with order. Special 
prices in quantities. 


ACE IMPORT SALES 
7 East 20th Street 





New York 
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Appearances Count 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


TheWriter’s Digest ServiceDepartment 








sow offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to procure suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 


75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4%x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 


2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 


We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send Ae than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 





(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cineinnati, Ohio, 


Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $........, 


jpalesmenee sets of manuscript paper envelopes, etc., at 
your price of $1.50 2 set. 


Name ...... PITTTTTTETITTTTTTTiiriie iii iit 





In answering Advertisements 


Please say you saw it in 
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THEATRICAL TRADE JOURNALS 
(Continued from page 53) 

tauqua fields also have their own organ, a 

monthly called The Lyceum Magazine. It is 

published in Chicago, and much of its con- 

tents are supplied by correspondents. 

In many of the larger cities of the 
country, local booklets or news-magazines 
are published. It is not often that a writer 
will benefit by sending articles to these 
journals, for the simple reason that most 
of the material used by them is the work 
of the press agent. A writer, however, can 
canvass these publications with good re- 
sults. 

The last of the theatrical groups includes 
the music trade journals. There are about 
ten magazines and trade organs under this 
classification, the best known of which 
probably is Musical America, published 
weekly in New York City. The next best 
known also is a weekly and is called The 
Musical Courier. It, too, is published in 
New York. Both of these cater to the 
operatic, concert, and classical fields of 
music. Both use a great amount of corres- 
pondence, much of which is supplied by 
free-lance correspondents. 

The band and orchestra field also has its 
sponsor in The Musical Enterprise, pub- 
lished monthly in Atlantic City. This 
journal, in addition to its news stories, also 
uses from ten to fifteen short special articles 
every month. 

The publications listed in this article can 
all be classed as theatrical trade journals. 
All are well established and there are a 
number of chances for connection for the 
live-wire correspondent, if he or she cares 
to go after the assignment. Changes are 
always being made in the rank of the regu- 
lar correspondents, so if your application 
is refused for this reason, ask that it be 
kept on file for future reference. 


As an example of what the small-town 
writer should be on the lookout for, we will 
take the outdoor field. A circus is playing 
and the big tent is blown down in a storm, 
causing a great loss of money, ete. 

This handy list of theatrical publications 
gives the name of the publication, the ad- 
dress and the name of the editor. 
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The Billboard, weekly; Don Carle Gil- 
lette, editor ; 25-27 Opera Place, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Variety, weekly ; Sime Silverman, editor ; 
154 W. 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 

“Zit’s,” weekly; C. F. Zittel, editor; New 
York, N. Y. 

The Theater Magazine, monthly; Arthur 
Hornblow, editor ; 2 West 45th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Theater Arts Monthly, Edith J. R. Isaacs, 
editor; 7 East 42nd Street, New York, 
ie 

The Drama, monthly; Theodore Balloon 
Hinckley, editor ; 59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Ills. 

The Horseman, weekly; George M. 
Gahagan, editor; 301 Jackson Building, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

The Vaudeville News and Star, weekly; 
Roland Burke Hennessey, editor; 1562 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Exhibitors Daily Review, Fred J. Mc- 
Connell, editor; 45 West 45th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Musical America, weekly; Milton Weil, 
editor; 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

The Musical Enterprise, W. M. Kain, 
editor; Commerce Building, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Motion Picture Today, weekly; Arthur 
James, editor; 140 W. 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

The Lyceum Magazine, monthly; Ralph 
Parlette, editor; 122 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, IIls. 

Motion Picture News, weekly; William 
A. Johnston, editor; 729 7th Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Exhibitors Herald, weekly; Martin J. 
Quigley, editor ; 407 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ills. 

Moving Picture World, weekly ; Chalmers 
Publishing Co., 516 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Musical Courier, weekly ; Leonard Lieb- 
ling, editor-in-chief, Thornton W. Allen, 
managing editor; 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. N. Y. 

Inside Facts of Stage and Screen, twice 
monthly, Jack Josephs, editor ; 1021 Loew's 
State Building, Los Angeles, California. 





AUTHORS 


send your manuscripts to a professional 
writer. Mss. neatly typed. 50c per 1009 
words, including one carbon copy, minor 
corrections, and partial criticism. 


625 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





H. M. WARD, 





MANUSCRIPTS 


carefully typed and correctly prepared for publication 
with all minor corrections made and carbon copy free. 
70c per 1000 words; poems, 2c per line. Prompt service. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


BURNS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3117 Clinton Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat, Accurate, Prompt and 
Efficient Service 


JULIA C. MECONNAHEY 


Box 87, Cary, N. C. 


WHAT’S AHEAD OF YOU? 


It startles you when you think how few manuscripts 
you’re selling—and how hard you’re working. 


My service will increase your sales and lessen your 
labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 











~ AUTHORS AND WRITERS! 


MS. typing a_ specialty. Prompt and_ accurate 
service by expert. Prose 75c per M., with carbon. 
Poems, 2c per line. Revision extra. Write or send 
MSS. today. 


VIRGINIA SEAMAN 
4310 Franklin Ave., Norwood, Ohio 


MARKET SUGGESTIONS FREE 
We give you market suggestions and letter of criti- 
cism, with typing, free. Typing, 50c per 1000; poems, 
2c per line. Letter of advice, without typing, $1. 
Market suggestions, without typing, $1. 

WRITERS’ AID BUREAU 
25 Nolting Blk., 








Elgin, Ill. 





FOR SALE: Established (25 years) publishing 
business, with related interests. $10,000 to $40,000 
needed, for part (with privilege of entire purchase 
later) or entire purchase. Steadily profitable, showing 
large earnings. and can be much further developed. 
Fine opportunity for young college man, or person 
with publishing or editorial experience. Owner 


retiring. Terms. 
PUBLISHER 
c/o The Writer's Digest 





Cincinnati, O. 











TYPEWRITERS | 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 

Poetic Thrills, 216 S. Mulberry St., Chillicothe, 
Ohio. “We publish only poetry in our journal 
proper for which poems are contributed or pur- 
chased, but we allow authors to publish their own 
material of any nature in the anthology section, 
aud pay the publisher, the same as the publishing 
houses do, only our publishing charges are the 
lowest that we have knowledge of,—the publisher 
of the journal, and we have on a book-plate who 
prints and designs bookplates for our members 
at a 25% discount, and a 10% discount on all 
printed matter. Material published must be of 
literary value, and we reserve the right to reject 
poems and money, or any material and money 
for their publication, if not available. This gives 
the authors world-wide publicity for their work, 
and for each page published in this way we give 
three free copies. Plays, essays, short stories, 
drawings, editorials on unlimited subjects, bio- 
graphical sketches, or anything of literary value. 
We publish unrhymed or free verse of literary 
value in our anthology section, but not in the con- 
tributed section, and the intention of our league 
is to make books, and better books, and more 
books. Our rates of payment vary from a few 
copies of our journal in which the poem is pub- 
lished, to twenty-five cents a line, according to the 
poetic value.” 


Zest, a Magazine of Diverting Fiction, 47 West 
42nd St., New York City. Publishers, Mr. Robert 
Thomas Hardy and Mr. Charles H. Baker, Jr. 
This magazine will make its first appearance on 
the newsstands early in the fall. “The bulk of 
the contents will be made up of humorous stories, 
ranging from the broadly farcical to the good- 
natured love story. The magazine will be cheer- 
ful in tone throughout, save for one story in 
each issue which we will publish under the title, 
“By Way of Contrast.” This will be tragic or 
pathetic, or even an exciting adventure story, but 
it will be radically different from the rest of the 
contents. In addition to the stories, we shall use 
one-act plays (farces or comedies), brief humor- 
ous essays or articles, and interesting miscellany 
of various kinds. Epigrams and verse, humorous, 
whimsical, or otherwise light in tone, will be 
needed. There will also be a dramatic depart- 
ment which is arranged for. We will pay from 
a cent and a half a word up, according to the 
value of the material to us. Racy sex stuff is 
barred; also anything which requires a college 
education to enjoy.” 


The Boston Line of Greeting Cards, 174-178 
Congress St., Boston, Mass. “It is well to bear 
in nsind in submitting verses and sentiments for 
The Boston Line of Greeting Cards that this is 
strictly a high-grade, dignified steel engraved 
and die stamped line and that these cards are 
bought by people of mature years and of educa- 
tion and refinement. On account of the line not 
being cheap, juvenile subjects are not appropriate, 
such as Santa Claus, Christmas Stocking and 
Children; the same applies to jokes. The best 


verses are epigrammatic. Such cards as we manu- 
facture are ordered by individuals, for example, 


in lots of a hundred of one particular design; 
therefore, the sentiment must be one that would 
be appropriate to any one of these hundred per- 
sons. It must not have ‘I’ nor ‘we’ in it because 
it restricts the sale of the card. The sentiment 
should be such that an individual or a married 
couple could use it for plate printing at the bot- 
tom of the sentiment, whether their plate reads 
Mr., Miss, Mrs., or Mr. and Mrs. All sentiments 
approved are paid for when accepted at 25 cents 
a line. Sentiments not accepted are returned. 
This concern does not promise to publish the 
writer’s name with the sentiment nor to send 
copies of the sentiment to the writer when pub- 
lished. The Boston Line consists of Christmas 
cards and booklets, New Year, Easter, Birthday 
aud Everyday Numbers, such as_ Friendship, 
Shut-in, Condolence, Birth, Congratulation, etc.” 

The American Organist, 467 City Hall Station, 
New York City. Editor, T. Scott Buhrman. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We do 
not use poetry, but photographs are used. We 
do not pay for material.” 

The Saturday Evening Pyst, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, George Horace 
Lorimer. Issued weekly; five cents a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We use poems as well as photographs. 
We pay on acceptance, within three days.” 

Top-Notch Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York 
City. Editor, Arthur E. Scott. Issued first and 
fifteenth of each month; 15c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We will take almost any kind of story that is 
clean, has life and gets somewhere. We prefer 
stories told in the third person. Stories of winter 
sporis specially needed at present, but they must 
be stories, not merely the account of a game. We 
use poems, no photographs. The poems should 
be short, metrical verse with an idea; love poems 
not wanted. We pay. one cent a word and up 
on acceptance, reporting on material generally 
within two weeks.” 

America’s Humor, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Editor, Harry Stephen Keeler. Issued 
quarterly; 35c a copy. “We are particularly in 
need of one-act plays, humorous if possible. We 
pay, on publication, one cent a word.” 

Sportsman’s Digest, 22 East Twelfth St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Editor, R. Glassman. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We desire good 
hunting, fishing, trapping and camping stories— 
experience stories with a fiction turn. Photo- 
graphs are used. Manuscripts are reported on 
within two weeks and payment is made on publi- 
cation at the rate of one-quarter cent a word.” 





Detective Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New 
York City. Editor, F. E. Blackwell. Issued 
weekly; l5c a copy; $6.00 a year. “We use de- 
tective and mystery stories of the following 
lengths: Short stories, 2,500-7,000 words; nov- 
elettes, 25,000-30,000 words; short  novelettes, 
12,000-17,000 words; serials, 36,000-80,000 words; 
articles 2,000-2,500 words. We report within ten 
days; pay on acceptance, one to two cents a word.” 
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Wild Game Stories, 22 East Twelfth St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Editor, Robert E. Moore. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in 
immediate need of sensational, hair-raising fiction 
stories that are full of thrills and action. Stories 
must contain wild game interest and be from 
five thousand to fifteen or twenty thousand words 
in length. Manuscripts are reported on promptly 
and standard rates are paid on publication.” 

The American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Editor, Merle Crowell. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
strictly American material, that is, its fiction must 
be American in characterization and environment, 
its articles must be about prominent American 
citizens, also its sketches. Short stories must not 
exceed 5,000 words. Good plot, swift action and 
fine characterization desired. Sex and morbid 
stories are barred. Major articles are for the 
most part supplied by our own staff of writers. 
Interesting people sketches are sent in by readers 
and people who write. They are about 1,000 
words in length, giving the essential facts about 
the career of the person interviewed, as well as 
mentioning some of his or her interesting experi- 
ences. A good ninanle of the subject is essential.” 








Real Detective Tales and Mystery Stories, 1050 
North LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Editor Edwin 
Baird. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We can use detective and mystery stories of any 
length under 30,000 words, and since we use only 
a special kind of story, we earnestly recommend 
that every writer read at least one copy of the 
magazine before submitting manuscripts. This 
will save time and money for both of us. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within one week and pay- 
ment made on acceptance or before publication, 
at the rate of one cent a word and upward.” 

The Independent Agent and Salesman, 22 East 
Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio. Editor, W. E. 
3ackus. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 25c a year. 
“We can use articles and some fiction, all clearly 
driving home some practical point in connection 
with direct-to-customer selling (by manufacturer 
or distributor through the agent). Length, 100 
to 2,500 words, with principal need in the longer 
lengths. Should be based on experience or on 
data from experience of others in this field. We 
use very few poems, inspirational to salesmen, 
and photographs occasionally. Manuscripts are 
reported on within ten days and payment made 
on acceptance, at the rate of about one-half cent 
a word.” 








Automotive Daily News, 25 City Hall Place, 
New York, N. Y. Editor, Alexander Johnston. 
Issued daily; 10c a copy; $12.00 a year. “We 
desire news of the automotive industry, including 
the activities of manufacturers and dealers. We 
can also use photographs.” 





Bobbs Merrill Publishing Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Editor, D. L. Chambers. “We de- 
sire full-length novels and works of non-fiction 
along historical, biographical and popular scientific 
lines. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
weeks.” 

(Continued on page 62) 





AUTHOR'S AID 


I prepare MSS. for the publisher, 
type them, etc. 


Mailing Service Available. 
BERYL M. JOHNSON, Hollis Center, Me. 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
Various kinds desired. Reported on 


immediately. Send to 


THE CHICAGO PRODUCERS, Dept. 5, 
Suite 1512, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





RITERS OF BOOKS We produce large or 
small editions of books 
attractively. Also, scenario copywriting service. Complete 
printing and publishing service for writers including sales 
assistance. Revising and editing by expert staff. Write ij 
book and other printing prices. Send details. Ask for FREE COP 
of our book ‘‘Cashing in on Talent,’’ a useful book for writers. 


GEM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Est. 12 yrs., 336 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. Dept. 22 





WRITER 
Alone you've got a hard row to hoe. With 
a bunch of boosting comrades it’s 
easer. Information free. 
eee WRITERS’ LEAGUE 
(Incorporated) 
2764 Second Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Prepared for publication; also envelopes 
and circulars addressed. 
LILLIAN WORRALL 
1341 W. 6th St., bce sate Del. 








“WRITERS! 


For expert typing, revision or criticism 
send your manuscripts to 


THE MONTCLAIR EDITORIAL 











STUDIO 
850 Newport Street, Denver, Colo. 
WANTED—TYPING! 


Neat, attractive work. Reasonable prices. 
TRY ME! 
NELLIE E. WELLS 
9 Locust St., Nashua, N. H. 











PLAYS WANTED 


High class Comedies and Comedy-Dramas preferred, 
for High Schools and Adults. Cash paid promptly 
upon acceptance. Submit Ms. or write 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15 East 4th St., Dayton, Ohio 
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Not aschool--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are what 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 


207 Security Bidg., Santa —— and Western Avenue 
Publishers POPULAR SCERARIO WRITER Send for Free Sample Copy 














THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magasine of Real Help for all Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 

Single copies 25 cents 
Write for specsal offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 











“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations” 


Romance, humor, trag- 
edy, adventure, mystery 
—every phase of real 
and story life are cov- 
ered in this remarkable 
— Sy book by Georges Polti. 

Do you long to thrill your readers—including 
editors—with new and unexpected situations; to 
become a master of suspense, surprise, intrigue, 
etc.? “The 36 Dramatic Situations” analyzes for 
you all possible situations. Written by the famous 
French author, it is a complete and reliable guide 
to situations to use, how and where. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this book’s help, you can grip your readers 
with tense, dramatic situations—make them follow 
your story, play or scenario breathlessly, eagerly 
awaiting its development. Send for this wonderful 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances in- 
crease. Cloth-bound; $1.50, postpaid. 
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F WRITER'S DIGEST, Book Dept., i 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. t 
Gentlemen: Please send me “The 86 Dramatic Situ- i 
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I ations,” for which I enclose $1.50 (M. O., check or 
| currency). 
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FOOTSTEPS ON THE SANDS 
OF TIME 
(Continued from page 21) 
laboriously up the journalistic ladder to 


fame. 

From Louisa Alcott’s journal we learn 
the following: 

“My first story printed and five dollars 
paid for it. It was written in Concord when 
I was sixteen. Great Rubbish! Read it 
aloud to sisters and when they praised it, 
not knowing the author, I proudly an- 
nounced her name.” 

In 1853 Louisa hired out as a second girl 
at two dollars a week, and at the end of the 
summer proudly brought home to her needy 
family the magnificent sum of thirty-four 
dollars. She did plain sewing in the eve- 
ning after her day’s work was done, to help 
out the family finances. The seven years 
from Louisa’s sixteenth to her twenty-third 
birthday may well be called her apprentice- 
ship of life. She tried many paths, teach- 
ing, sewing and housework. Another note 
from her journal will doubtless find a re- 
sponsive chord of understanding in the 
hearts of many who follow after. 


“Tf tears can add anything, I’ve shed my 
quart—over my book not coming out; for 
that was a sad blow and I waited so long it 
was dreadful when my castles in the air 
came tumbling about my ears. Pride made 
me laugh in public but I wailed in private 
and nobody knew. Now I’m digging away 
again for dear life.” 

Another note is likewise interesting. 
April, 1885: “I am in the garret with my 
papers round me and a pile of apples to eat 
while I write my journal, plan stories and 
enjoy the patter of the rain on the roof.” 

Later her journal records her winter’s 
earnings : 


School, one quarter.......... $50 
ee ee eee ge 50 
DUNE GENE ho osnvitseee cca 20 


If I am ever paid. 


Probably no more pitiful struggle for 
literary honors has been made than the 
struggle of Henry George, who at twenty- 
six, was recorded such a failure in life that 
he had to beg money from strangers in the 
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street to keep his wife and babies from ac- 
tual starvation. 

Yet from his bitter personal experiences 
came his great contributions to literature. 
From his diary of 1865 are the following 
notations : 


1. To make every cent I can. 
2. To spend nothing unnecessarily. 
3. To put something by each week, if 
it is only five cents borrowed for the pur- 
pose. 
4. Not to run in debt if it can be 
avoided. 
5. To endeavor to make an acquain- 
tance and friend of everyone with whom 
I am brought in contact. 
6. To stay at home less and be more 
social. 
To strive to think consecutively and 
decide quickly. 

These are notes well worth the attention 
of any other struggling author. Henry 
George’s career as a writer dates from 1865, 
after his deliberate and purposeful intent 
for self-improvement. 

“Lives of great men all remind us” that 
the indomitable spirit survives disappoint- 
ments and failure. In the periods of indi- 
vidual gloom and the disheartening effect 
of the ever returning manuscript, we may 
well look back upon the glowing successes 
of great men who met their failures with the 
unconquerable spirit that would not admit 
defeat. 

The budding author has a goodly com- 
pany of illustrious names that have walked 
the way before him. When the lamp of 
faith burns low turn to the lives of those 
who have succeeded and take heart for “No 
matter how small the cage, the bird will 
sing if it has a voice.” 





ADAPTATION 


Publisher: “In your story I notice you 


make the owl hoot ‘to whom’ instead of 
‘to whoo.’ ” 
Author: “Yes, this is a Boston Owl.”— 


Bison. 





E let the baby chew on Daddy’s Phi 
Bete key to bring out his wisdom 
teeth—California Pelican. 
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ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION? 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is 75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
Allendale, N. J. 








POETRY CRITICISM 
Careful Reading and Criticism by 
experienced writer. 
MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
5210 Cornell Ave. Chicago, II. 











AUTHORS 


Manuscripts revised, corrected, typed, ready for pub- 
lisher, with one carbon copy, at 75¢ per 1,000 words. 
Special terms for typing circular letters, or manu- 
scripts for syndicating. Write me. 


MRS. EDNA EATON 
Phillips, Nebr. 











“SCENARIO SECRETS” 


The Complete Course in Scenario Writing at last. 
Teaches all of the ten kinds of scenarios, not merely 
the Photoplay. Educational, Religious, and Seven 
other Paying Scenarios taught by an Expert. Com- 
plete course sold outright this month, only $3. 

EFFICIENCY CO., College Station, Raleigh, N. C. 











who have material adaptable to the screen should deal direct with 
the producer himself for the sale of their stories. I will be glad to 


assist those seeking Hellywood conneetions. 
FREDERICK F. PAUL 
D1531 N. Mariposa Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 











MAILING LISTS 


Writers’ and Authors’ Names by States 


5,000 Student Writers’ Names le each. 
3 500 Amateur Authors’ Names le each. 
7,000 Office Peoples’ Names lc each 
Additional Writers’ Names added each month. All lists compiled 
by states. Write for tabulation by states, and further information 
desire 


L. C. SCOTT, 205 West Franklin St., Bloomfield, lowa. 














“Landing Those Short-Story Checks” 


is the title of a very interesting article, 
written by J. Everett Courtney, 
October number. 

DON’T MISS IT! 


for our 
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PHOTO -ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting  illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them. Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Specimen copy 
mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$2.50 PER YEAR CANADIAN, $2.85; 
FOREIGN, $3.25; 


SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 














Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED —by studying 


\y “The 36 Dramatic 
Situations” 


By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise 1s a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. very moment they will wonder 
what is going to ha next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 59) 


Garden and Home Builder, Garden City, N. Y. 
Editor, Leonard Barron. Issued monthly; 35¢ a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We use practical articles 
about the garden and the home with photographs. 
Manuscripts are reported on within a week to 
ten days and payment is made on acceptance, at 
the rate of one cent per word and up.” 


Candy Factory-Jobber, 30 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, J. S. Hagans. “Entirely 
off the market.” 


Burten’s Follies, 109 West 49th St., Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, Jo Burten. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.50 a year. “We desire stories up to 
two thousand words on studio, stage, screen or 
foreign type, characters, artists, models, writers, 
sculptors, actors and producers, etc. Humorous- 
burlesque poems can also be used. Payment is 
made on publication, at the rate of one cent a 
word.” 


Sea Breeses, Wit and Humor of the Navy, 764 
State St., San Diego, Calif. Editor, C. S. Fish. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
are in the market for humor stories, jokes, car- 
toons and poems pertaining to the navy, either 
short or long. Manuscripts are reported on with- 
in a month and payment made on publication, 
according to quality of material.” 





The Frontier, Doubleday, Page & Company, 
Garden City, N. Y. Editor, H. E. Maule; Asso- 
ciate Editor, A, H. Bittner. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are in the market for 
fiction, short stories, novelettes, novels of action 
and adventure in the outdoors. Plot and action 
are primary requisites. Western, Oriental, South 
Seas, African—in fact any setting that depicts a 
real white man’s frontier. A few poems are also 
used. Manuscripts are reported on within one 
week and good rates are paid, on acceptance.” 





Fashionable Dress, 250 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Editor, Frances L. Scher. Issued monthly ; 
35¢ a copy; $3.00.a year. “We desire all articles 
of interest to women—fashions, character develop- 
ment, entertainment, culture, etc. Manuscripts 
are reported on within thirty days and payment 
is made on publication, rates depending upon na- 
ture and quality of article.” 


British American, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, James C. McNally. Issued weekly; 
jc a copy; $2.00 a year. “This newspaper, over 
thirty-eight years old, circulates in every state, 
in Canada and the British Empire. It aims to 
cement international friendship, especially between 
the English-speaking nations, and while not pacifist, 
works constantly for peace. ‘Invite appropriate 
contributions from friends everywhere, but can- 
not, at present, pay for manuscripts accepted. 
Patriotic poems, also photographs, are used. 
Manuscripts are reported on within a week.” 


Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Editor, James E. West. Issued monthly; 20c a 
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copy; $2.00 a year. “We can use a few nature 
or humorous poems. Manuscripts are reported 
on within two weeks and payment is made on 
publication. Editors make an offer for any manu- 
script in which they are interested.” 

Truth, Box 460, Salina, Kan. Editor, A. F. M. 
Culver. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use material on deeper and higher thought, 
sometimes photographs. Manuscripts are reported 
on within ten days, and payment is made on ac- 
ceptance. Rates vary.” 





The Poster, 307 S. Green St., Chicago, Ill. Edi- 
tor, Burton Harrington. Issued monthly; 30c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “Writers should familiarize 
themselves with publication before attempting to 
write for it. Most of its articles are largely tech- 
nical. Photographs can be used if they bear some 
relation to outdoor advertising (standard). Manu- 
scripts are reported on within one month, and 
payment is made on acceptance, at the rate of one 
to four cents a word.” 

Theatre Arts Monthly, 7 East 42nd St., New 
York. Editor, Edith J. R. Isaacs. Issued month- 
ly; 50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want articles 
on the new movement in the theatre, one-act 
plays. Theatrical poems and photographs of pro- 
ductions, sketches, studios and theatres can also 
be used. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
weeks and payment made on publication, at the 
rate of two cents a word.” 





Weird Tales, 3810 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. Edi- 
tor, Farnsworth Wright. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “Weird Tales uses two types 
of stories: the weird-scientific story (Jules Verne 
type) and the weird tale (Edgar Allen Poe type). 
Special needs at present are very short stories 
(under 5,000 words). We want stories of inven- 
tion, science and surgery, particularly stories that 
forecast the marvelous science of the future; tales 
of other planets and voyages between the worlds; 
bizarre and unusual stories; occult and mystic 
tales and tales of the supernatural, preferably 
with a logical explanation; tales of werewolves, 
vampires, witches and devil-worship; ghost stories 
and tales of spirit return; tales of strange mon- 
sters; tales of mystery and terror; and a few 
tales of horror, but nothing sickening or disgust- 
ing. Lengths up to 40,000 words. We use no 
sex stories and no detective stories. We suggest 
that you peruse the current issue of the magazine 
to acquaint yourself with our story needs. We 
use poems occasionally up to thirty lines. Manu- 
scripts are reported on promptly and payment 
made on publication, at the rate of one-half cent 
a word.” 





THE EQUIVALENT 
Zeke : “How long has your son Josh been 
in college ?” 
Hiram: “About four cows, two horses, 
forty bales of hay, and a couple of loads of 
pumpkins.—Oklahoma Whirlwind. 






Broaden Your Market 
Multiply Your Income 


— by syndicating your work. A 
wonderful field for the writer who 
understands it. The book below 
will tell you just how to go about it 
—how to make your efforts command 
the maximum in writing profits. 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


HE magazine sec- 

tion and _ special 
columns of our mod- 
ern newspapers offer 
an unlimited field to 
the ambitious writer. 
Here the writer who 
will take advantage of 
the opportunities that 
surround him daily 
can turn a few hours’ 
work to exceptional 
profit. 

There is practically 
no limit to the choice 
of subjects—anything 
that interests people 
being readily accept- 
able to the feature 
editor. As spare-time work, this field offers prob- 
ably the best chance of any branch of writing. 
And while gathering and writing about interest- 
ing happenings for the newspapers, one is laying 
up a store of facts that will be of untold value in 
more pretentious literary efforts later on. 


This complete textbook, by a man who makes 
his living by writing for the magazine sections, 
is a dependable guide for the beginner in this 
branch of writing. It discusses the subjcet 
thoroughly from every standpoint, telling where 
to seek material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and helpful 
points. 

If you want to begin turning your efforts into 
real money now, be sure to send for this book. 


r--CLIP THIS COUPON NOW---, 


| WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., | 
{ 22 E,-12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. f 
Please send me by return mail, post- I 


HOW TO SYNDICATE 
MANUSCRIPTS 
By FELIX J. KOCH 














Cloth-bound ; 188 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00 


GENTLEMEN: 


| paid, a copy of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” for I 
I which I enclose $1. l 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE 
WRITING 
(Continued from page 25) 
cooing,” suggests plainly enough the writer’s 
intention, and yet leaves a little to the read- 
er’s imagination. 

It is not enough, therefore, to speak in 
terms of concrete imagery. These terms also 
must be suggestive. Arthur Symons says 
that the key of English poetry in all the 
periods when it is true to the great tradition, 
is “strangeness added to beauty.” Beauty 
belongs to concrete things, but strangeness is 
the property of the imagination. I need 
hardly remark that it is not peculiar to 
places unseen or to beings unfamiliar. 
Heaven may lie about us in our infancy, 
but strangeness lies about us all our lives 
if we have the eyes to see it. 

Edna Millay writes, 

She learned her hands in a fairy tale 
And her mouth on a valentine. 

Any reader can see the suggestive power 
of these lines; but perhaps not every one 
will see at first glance that the “strangeness” 
of which Mr. Symons. speaks lies less in the 
words fairy tale and Valentine, than it does 
in the word learned. Try substituting al- 
most any other word: found, or got, or 
gained, for example. Half of the magic is 
gone. 

This power of discovering the strangely 
suggestive word is perhaps the poet’s most 
useful weapon. A. few people seem to be 
born with it, but most have to acquire it 
painfully. As to how to acquire it—well, I 
suggest prayer and fasting, or the poet’s 
equivalent of that ecstasy-provoking prac- 
tice. 





WHAT SHALL I WRITE ABOUT? 
(Continued from page 29) 
with a few changes I sold very easily to half 
a dozen different trade papers, each in a 
separate field of retail selling. One article 
to a drug magazine told what a certain 
druggist had done to reduce his overhead 
costs, another told what a clothing merchant 
had done to reduce overhead costs, still 
another concerned an automobile dealer, and 
the like. And because each article was 
based on an interview with some separate 


merchant in a particular field I had no 
trouble in selling them, though each of the 
stories written was very similar to the others 
of this series. 





THE WRITER AND A VEST- 
POCKET CAMERA 


(Continued from page 35) 
route, I arrived in front of the chemical 
laboratory of a high school just as there was 


an explosion and the building burst into 


flames. My little camera made a record 
of the fire from the first burst of flame 
until only the charred framework of the 
building remained. 


The writer will do well to look into the 
matter of vest-pocket cameras. He will 
find that a good one will do virtually all 
that he wishes to do photographically. | 
might add that the percentage of good 
pictures with vest-pocket cameras is higher 
than with larger cameras for the reason 
that focusing does not have to be done quite 
so carefully. The reason being that any 
errors that are made are so very small in 
proportion to the size of the picture that the 
eye does not discover them. However, let 
me not be misunderstood; at all times, the 
best policy is to be as accurate as possible. 
Although I have used nearly every camera 
from the humble Brownie to the latest Fair- 
child Aerial camera in an airplane, I like my 
little 2/4x3% best of all for general photo- 
graphy. It so happens that I hold a com- 
mission as Captain, Signal Corps, U. S. 
Army Reserve and have made pictures on 
the ground and in the air with many types 
of cameras. Hence, my choice of the vest- 
pocket camera is based on actual experience. 





HE blank side of old letters, such as ad- 
vertising and circular letters, makes 
very good scratch paper for jotting down 
ideas, and even for the first draft of stories 
and the final carbon copies. The letter paper 
is usually standard business size (814”x 
11”); so it can be filed conveniently with 
other papers. Every penny saved on paper 
means just that much more for postage.— 
Charles F. Felstead. 
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“The Writer's Question and Answer Manual” 
‘42 questions covering every phase of writing, 
inswered clearly and concisely—given out of the 
practical during the many 
which he has living with a 
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The questions answered are just the kind that 
vou and I have asked a dozen times. Many can- 
not be found elsewhere. Grouped under chapters 
of fiction, special-article writing, photoplays, news- 
vriting, song and verse writing, etc. A last chap- 
lly every question 
preparation and selling the manuscript. This 
100k should be on every writer’s desk. 


ter embodies answers to practice 
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road to literary success. In 
service below, in connection with your sub- 
scription (new or extended), we will gladly 
mail you either book, postpaid, if you send 


~== USE THIS COUPON NOW—OFFER LIMITED ==, 


Send me free: [] AUTHOR’S QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOK, or 
C] HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES, 


And enter or extend my subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST 1 year, for which I enclose $2 
(M. O., check or currency). 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Which Book Do You Want? 
FREE 


OU can obtain one of these two valuable 
books without cost by acting now. [tach 
has placed hundreds of readers’ feet on the 
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Write Short Stories’’*—A 


3r¢ vadly discusses 


“How to 


treatise on short-story writing. 


valuable 


writing as a business; clearly shows great possi 


bilities open to every ambitious writer. It ex- 


plains fully plot construction; how to choose a 
theme; meeting the market; suspense; characteri- 
material; the editors; 


zation; acquaintances as 


criticism; helps from other writers; when you're 
tempted to shut up shop, etc., etc. 

Mrs. Bridgart knows, from years of experience, 
what editors want, and these hints alone are in 
valuable. 
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Make Big M: 
as a News Writer 


D' INTE be misled by fanciful stories of “born” newswriters—such stories are 
purely mythical lkvery successful journalist of today has developed his or 


her acquired talents, commonly known as good judgment, initiative, persistence, 


and ability to think rapidly and clearly Phev learned HOW first—then went 

One Sure Route to Successful News Writing 
Belin Ore t< of “itl olles of hard knocks nal experiel ec,” has 
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Are YOU Receptive to the Teaching of One Who Knows 
the Shortest Path to Attainment? 


se man is he who profits from the expe rience of others You have a better 
opportunity that y of the now famous journalists, authors, and writers had when 
arted their news writing careers, because this “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS 
WR 7 ; AND CORRESPONDENCE will guide you over the rough places, prevent 
stumbles by telling you how to avoid the common faults of beginners, will help 

or tl ing, 





$7.00 for $5.00! 
ELEVEN IMPORTANT The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE 


LESSONS IN NEWS WRITING AND ee 
ENCE is $5.00, but if this speci al off is ac- 

pted i once we <% > going to inc Ma a vear’s 

ibscription to rHE “WRITE R’S DIGEST. If 

ou are already a subscriber, it simply means that 

e will extend your subscription for one year 


from present date of expiration. 
If your ambition is directed towards the news- 
per field, we know that you will accept this 
liberal offer today. 


‘neti MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY----“~- 


The Writer's Digest, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Chie. 
I close (P. O. Order r pe ] prong $5.00, 
1 t : TDI Al.’ 
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